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Porsche Audi: a division o I Volkswogen 




we could get to building a moun- 
tain goat. 

Comparatively speaking, the 
Porsche runs nicely at the most 
dizzying of heights. 
(Thanks to electronic fuel 
injection.) 

It is quite comfortable on rocky 
places because of independent 
wheel suspension and body-fit- 


The 

rbox. 

e mountain 

Mountai 


And the steepest 
trail is no problem 
with its five-speed gearbox. 

But what goes up the mountain 


must come down the mountain. 

So the 914 has 4- wheel disc 
brakes that’re with you when you 


need them. And rack-and-pinion 
steering that lets you feel the road 
through the sharpest bends. 

There are two trunks to carry 
your equipment and the fiberglass 
roof snaps off in seconds so 
you can enjoy the view from 
j the top. 

(The roof stores under the rear 
trunk lid, and still leaves plenty 
of storage space.) 

The price, however, is down in 
valley. 

y — He 


It’s hard enough to raise a family 
with both of you trying. 



Suppose it were 
one of you alone? 


Could you manage as both a father 
and a mother? Could you bring home a pay- 
check and bring up the kids, too? 

If one of you died, could your 
family go on living the way you'd want 
them to? 

You can guarantee it. You can pro- 
tect your family by the soundest financial 


way possible. How? With a carefully 
planned life insurance program. 

Your New York Life Agent can ar- 
range the protection you need. See him 
soon. When it comes to family 
financial planning, he's a good 
man to know. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



Hew Yoi v li<e Insurance Company, 51 Ma<1>‘: 


Avenue. New Yorl>. N Y. 10010 kite. Group and Healld Insurance. Annuities, Pension Plans. 




That flaking and itching could be hard-hitting stuff, like 
early signs of eczema, seborrhea, or psoriasis. Which is why, 
when you use an ordinary dandruff shampoo on Tuesday, 
your dandruff may be back on Thursday. 

Next time you hit the showers, use TEGRIN Medicated 
Shampoo. It penetrates to the scalp to loosen and wash away 
flakes. Medicates the scalp to help control flaking and itching 
with regular use. Guaranteed relief - or your money back. 



Finally First Glass is First Glass Again. 



On the Continental 747 to 
Hawaii you'll find a very good way 
j to live called First Class. And the 
highpoint of it all, at the top of the 
spiral stairway, is our Oceania 
Lounge. We've enlarged it and re- 
Idecorated it, adding extra seats, 
additional tables if you prefer to 
dine upstairs, and three times as 
many windows — offering you three 
times as many chances to see how 
good a sky can look from eight 
miles up. 


On display in the lounge 
| you’ll find original artifacts from 
Pacific islands, as well as this material 
j patterned after ancient tapa cloth — 
I a fabric made from pounded bark 
fiber. 


The Proud Bird of The Pacific 


THE 

CONTINENTAL 

747 

TO 

LOS ANGELES 
& HAWAII Cal! your travel agent 
orContinental Airlines at686-6 500 
about flying the Proud Bird of the 
Pacific to Los Angeles and on to 
Hawaii. 



\bu can squeeze an extra 24 a year 
out of *500 in savings at LaSalle. 

It qualifies you for Free Checking Account Service 


Once you have $500 in any type of savings account 
at La Salle, you can write all the checks you want 
with never a monthly service charge. 

Otherwise, the service charge is $2 a month, which 
means $500 in savings at La Salle can save you $24 a 
year. 

Another way to qualify for Free Checking Account 
Service is to keep a balance of at least $200 in your 
checking account. 

Wouldn’t today be a good day to start saving that 


extra $2 a month? 

LaSalle National Bank, Banking Headquarters, 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago. Illinois 60690. Phone 
443-2500. Walk-in, drive-in facility at 335 W. Jackson 
Boulevard. Phone 443-2880 • Member F.D.I.C. 

© LaSalle m 

...the bank on the move 
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Next week 

TWO-TIME CHAMP Nebraska 
hopes to make it three— and 
who will prevent it? The col- 
lege football issue answers with 
its Top 20, plus the roundups 
and a new look at an old Bear. 

THE TOUGH PROS of the 
NHL face off against Russia's 
“amateurs," without Bobby 
Orr or Bobby Hull but with 
much pride at stake, in the be- 
ginning of an eight-game series. 

A BIG SPLASH opens the 
XXth Olympiad as swimming 
competition dominates the first 
week's action in Munich, with 
focus on the gold rush by Mark 
Spitz and Aussie Shane Gould. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A magazine's masthead, the collection 
of names and titles to be seen at right, 
is its single most important asset, and 
certainly this is true at Sports Illus- 
trated. It is the heart of our opera- 
tion, the nearest thing we have to an 
inventory of resources. The masthead 
is a compendium of talents, a table of 
organization and a duty roster rolled 
into one. It is us. 

One thing it is not, however, is im- 
mutable. Changes take place as peo- 
ple are advanced, their responsibilities 
shift or they leave the magazine. Oc- 
casionally an adjustment is necessary 
to clarify a function. Such a change 
was made in last week's masthead with 
the creation of a new category called 
Senior Writers. 

Most of the names that now fall 
under this section were previously list- 
ed as Senior Editors. In a sense the de- 
scription was misleading, since only 
occasionally did any of the new Se- 
nior Writers do any editing; they were 
actively and decidedly writers. The new 
designation, while reflecting the equal 
importance of both functions in Si's 
success, more accurately describes their 
responsibilities. 

Three staff members who achieved 
their “seniority” last week were Bar- 
bara La Fontaine, who became a Se- 
nior Editor, and Robert F. Jones and 
William Johnson, who are now Senior 
Writers. They moved up from the rank 
of Associate Editor, where all had dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

La Fontaine, the second woman to 
become a Senior Editor (joining Pa- 
tricia Ryan), began her SI career as a 
secretary in the text department, where 
she frequently helped read manuscripts. 
Her obvious talent soon moved her 
onto the masthead as a reporter, and 
her subsequent rapid ascent reflects her 
growth as a writer and, for the last 12 
months, as an editor. Though many 
writers find the conversion to the role 
of editing a difficult and wrenching one, 
La Fontaine accepted the change with 
alacrity. 

"I do not write easily,” she says, 
“and when I was asked to start ed- 



iting I took to it as I imagine some- 
one would who had been shoveling coal 
for 20 years and then was told she 
could now make her living adjusting a 
thermostat.” 

For someone who found composi- 
tion such an onerous chore, La Fon- 
taine managed to disguise it pretty well. 
Over the years she delivered thousands 
of words of first-rate prose on sub- 
jects ranging from motor sports (de- 
spite the fact she never learned to drive) 
to life as a member of the first girls’ Out- 
ward Bound course, where she got her 
lumps, so to speak, during a month of 
primitive living in the wilderness of 
Minnesota. 

In 1967 she and her artist-husband 
Clifford had their first child, Lucas, 
and La Fontaine asked to come in out 
of the cold. She was assigned to write 
the People column, which she did for 
more than 3 l A years. Last summer her 
liberation was completed when she 
started to edit. “I expect to be an ed- 
itor for a long time before the joy of 
having someone else do the writing di- 
minishes," says La Fontaine, reaching 
for the thermostat. 
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When George Blanda is booting 
last second field goals or hitting 
receivers in the end zone, he's with 
the Oakland Raiders football club. 

But when he's putting it 
all down on paper— the ups and the 
downs, the gains and the losses— 
he's with the Sports Illustrated Btx>k 
Club. And he's not the only great 
athlete on our roster. 

You'll feel what it's like 
the wheel with Jackie Stewart. 


Now he’s with our club. 



Find out from Pete Maravich 
why your lxx>k shots weren't dropping in. 

Learn how to psyche out an 
opponent from a master, Muhammad Ali. 

Let Johnny Bench convince 
you that you never should have turned 
your nose up at playing catcher when 
you were a kid. 

Benefit from some expert coaching 
in tennis, golf, bowling, even bike riding 
and poker playing. 

You can concentrate on one sport. 
Or. if you're a real, dyed-in-the-wool sports 
nut like most of us, you can enjoy them all. 
With a trvout membership in the 


are four more books during the next 12 months. 
Hardcover, publishers' editions at discounts of up to 
20°i> (sometimes more) off the list prices. Plus postage 
and handling. 

With Sports Illustrated Book Club, you're way 
ahead of the game. 

Sports Illustrated BookClub. 


Sports Illustrated Book Club. 

3 Great Sports Books for S3 

New members get their choice of 3 of 

^ these books for SI each, plus postage and 
^handling. And as an additional bonus, you 
get a free copy of the paperback edition 
of the Guinness Book of World Records. 
Asa trial member. all you need purchase 




SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


TH£ WHITED SEPULCHER 

For Avery Brundage the dismissal of 
Rhodesia from the Olympic Games was 
a crushing defeat. His beloved Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee abandoned 
principle and bowed to political pressure, 
and this just as Brundage was announc- 
ing his retirement as president of the 
IOC. 

Some say Brundage was the only one 
to come out of the afTair untarnished, 
for he did personally hold against sur- 
render of principle. The IOC as a whole 
showed it was as sleazily expedient as 
any opportunistic government. The Rho- 
desians had cynically accepted a com- 
promise that made them ignore the fact 
of their independence, then failed to live 
up to the compromise. The black Af- 
ricans, by using the boycott threat, now 
have made pressure politics an integral 
part of the Olympic scene. 

Against this sorry lot Brundage looked 
good. But the truth is Avery and his hal- 
lowed predecessors brought the trouble 
on themselves. For decades they boast- 
ed that the Olympic movement was above 
politics. Yet every four years the Olym- 
pics have pandered to national pride and 
arrogance. The raising of flags, the play- 
ing of hymns, the marching of athletes 
in team uniform behind a national 
flag has been a great show, but it has 
emphasized political divisions. When 
Josy Barthel of tiny Luxembourg won 
the 1,500 meters at the 1952 Games, 
Brundage crowed, “As far as Luxem- 
bourg is concerned, Luxembourg has 
won the Olympics.” A sentimental 
thought, but one that fired the passions 
of national pride. 

If the IOC really wanted to keep pol- 
itics out of the Olympics, flags and an- 
thems would be barred, national Olym- 
pic committees would be dissolved and 
athletes would appear as individuals. Re- 
gional qualifications would allow the fine 
competitors from Luxembourg and Mal- 
agasy and Guatemala and Thailand to 
make their way to the center of the world. 
But the IOC ignores the possibility of a 


truly apolitical Olympics because it re- 
lies on the economic support of the gov- 
ernments that sponsor national teams 
as emblems of national pride. Brundage 
wanted representation at the Games, and 
to get it he went along with governmental 
control of Olympic athletes while pious- 
ly protesting political interference. 

You can’t have your cake and eat it, 
Avery. When you accept nationalism, 
you get politics. And under the present 
Olympic structure, we are never going 
to get rid of it. 

SERVE AND VOLLEY 

The Davis Cup final between the U.S. 
and Rumania will be played in Bucha- 
rest in mid-October — probably. That is 
precisely where everyone assumed it 
would be held until one of the exec- 
utive officers of the USLTA, who hap- 
pened to be studying the fine print in 
new cup rules, discovered that the U.S., 
not Rumania, should be the home team. 
That launched a hectic and, as it de- 
veloped, brief search for a site. Char- 
lotte, N.C. was out because it was host 
to another tournament, but Dallas was 
a possibility, and so was Los Angeles. 
Before anything could he decided, 
though, Ilie Nastase and Ion Tiriac 
solved the problem by saying that if the 
final were played anywhere but in Bu- 
charest, they would not play. Dennis Ral- 
ston, the U.S. cup captain, countered 
with a “Let them forfeit, that’s great 
with me," but the USLTA finally de- 
cided to let the angry Rumanians have 
their way. And so Bucharest it is, Oct. 13- 
15. As of now. 

WHY NOT USE FIRECRACKERS? 

Airline precautions against skyjacking, 
such as they are, now have had their ef- 
fect on professional football. 

Mike Lynn, president of Mid-South 
Sports, which promotes pro football ex- 
hibitions in Memphis, has received a let- 
ter from Mel Hin, the supervisor of 
officials for the National Football 
League. 


“Members of our officiating staff are 
not permitted to carry on any aircraft 
blank starter pistol types that are used 
by our line judges to shoot ending quar- 
ters of a game. 

“Would you kindly borrow a .22 or 
.32 caliber pistol with six blank shells, 
from a local official or school for the pre- 
season game scheduled in your city on 
Sept. 2? 

“The pistol should be presented to 
the line judge one hour before game 
time in the officials’ dressing room. You 
in turn should have someone pick it up 
after the game.” 

TREES' LIB MOVEMENT 

Only God can make a tree, but in the 
opinion of gun fanciers even He doesn’t 
make them quite right. 

So every year a group of men move 
into the walnut groves to beat the young- 
er trees with lead pipes, two-by-fours 
and stout clubs. The beatings leave scars, 



the scars form burls, and burls in gun- 
stocks are highly prized by lovers of 
fine rifles and shotguns. 

A protest movement against cruelty 
to walnut trees is forming here and there. 
One of the leaders in the movement is 
Lydel Sims, Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal columnist. 

“A sap-stirring switching, for the 
tree’s own good, is one thing, mayhem 
is another,” he observed. ‘‘Nobody 
wants to be called a tree-coddler, but 
how long can we go on allowing in- 
nocent walnut trees to be mauled for 
the pleasure of gun collectors?” 


continued 



Take 

a table radio 


When a portable makes the Roll- 
ing Stones sound as if they were 
covered with moss, it's no picnic. 

But Sony's TFM-7200W has the 
power of a big plug-in radio. 1.2W 
maximum output. And a 3%" speak- 
er. So you get the quality of sound 
you'd expect to find on a table in- 


doors. not a tablecloth outdoors. 

It also has sensitive vertical slide- 
rule tuning. And a ceramic filter for 
highly selective reception. Lots of 
other little goodies, too. Like top- 
mounted controls, an AFC switch for 
drift-free FM, a built-in AC cord, a 
private earphone. 


And, to top it off. it's slim, com- 
pact, good-looking, and lightweight. 
Like your date, only not as expen- 
sive. Because it only costs $39.95.* 
So have a real gourmet lunch. 
Take along Sony's best-selling port- 
able. and enjoy. It's one portable 
that won't turn a Bach suite sour. 

SONY Ask anyone. 


Sony Co'o of America. Vi 


714 Fiftn Ave , New Yorh. N Y 


■r trade where applic 




“I’ve never performed on a better tire!’ 

Stunt driver, Carey Loftin, put Shell’s new 
Steel Belted Tires through every driving test 
he could dream up. 

Here’s what he said about them. 


A report from 
Carey Loftin . 

SHELL: C arey, how long have 
you been a professional stunt 
driver? 

LOFTIN: Picture work since 
1 936 ; road show work since 
1933. 

SHELL: Approximately how 
many movies have you driven 
in for stunts? 

LOFTIN: It would be awful 
hard to estimate. Sometimes 
two or three a year that last 
long. And, sometimes I work 
one day each, so I could work 
on as many as say 200 a year. 


SHELL: Tires are very import- 
ant to a stunt driver, aren’t 
they ? 

LOFTIN: Y es they are. You 
have to depend on your tires, 
first ; engine, the rest of the 
car, second. 

SHELL: Do you personally 
select your own tires for your 
stunt cars? 

LOFTIN: Yes, I do. I always 
make sure that the tires are 
plenty adequate for the job or 
I would rather not do it. 

SHELL: You just tested Shell’s 
new Steel Belted Tires. In 
general, what do you think 


about them? 

LOFTIN: Well, I felt very se- 
cure, very safe at all times, no 
matter what I did. I never had 
one fear of failure at all. 

SHELL: At one point you drove 
over some wet pavement, what 
about the skid resistance? 
LOFTIN: It seemed very good 
and very equal and very little 
sway whatsoever. I was really 
amazed that I could hold the 
car as straight as I did. 

SHELL: You also did some quick 
stops from 80 miles an hour 
on this wet stretch of track. 
How did the tires react? 




LOFTIN: They all seemed to 
react the same. I thought I 
would be real busy correcting, 
trying to hold the car straight. 
But, with very little correc- 
tion, I was able to stop practi- 
cally in a straight line. 

SHELL: What about on the 
slopes and the curves, did you 
notice much roll-over or 
squirming on the part of the 
tires? 

LOFTIN: No, they didn’t. They 
felt the same all the time. The 
tires, the steering geometry 
never seemed to change at all. 
SHELL: In all, what kind of ride 
did they give you ? 

LOFTIN: I would say very good 
and very safe. 

SHELL: You drove the test 
tires, all the way out to River- 
side from L.A.? 

LOFTIN: Right. We drove those 
out and did all the initial tests 
with those tires. 

SHELL: One of the sets of tires 
you tested had over 25,000 


miles on each tire. Did the 
tread still look good? 

LOFTIN: Yes, it did. 

SHELL: Did you notice any big 
difference between the brand 
new tires you tested and the 
ones with the 25,000 miles on 
them? 

LOFTIN: The difference was in 
the tread wear. The new tire 
held me a little straighter than 
the test tire. 

SHELL: Carey, do you have any 
relatives? 

LOFTIN: Yes, I do. 

SHELL: Would you recommend 
Shell’s new Steel Belted Tires 
to her or him? 

LOFTIN: To any of them I 
would. I have three 
sisters and a bro- 
ther and I would 
recommend them 
to anyone. I think 
they are amply 
safe for the even 
better than aver- 
age driver, not 


even the average driver, above 
average. I would say that you 
are amply safe with the 
Shell tires. 

SHELL: Carey, do you have any 
other comments you would 
like to add to this at all? 

LOFTIN: Not specifically. I can 
only say in general, I’ve never 
performed on a better tire. It 
seemed to hold its shape and 
stand up So, in general it is 
one of the best tires 
I’ve ever driven on. 


SCORECARD romlnufd 


TIPS FOR THE TOTS 

Winston Churchill might have consid- 
ered himself a kindred spirit of Edscl 
Martz, a crusty former catcher who tells 
players on his sandlot team that they 
must “sweat, bleed and fight.” Martz is 
also a major league scout and conducts a 
baseball camp for boys in Arlington, Va. 

He has just come out with Baseball 
Tips, a 42-page booklet, and from the 
"70 tips on infield play: “A bruise on 
your body will disappear. One yellow 
stain on your heart will never disappear 
in your mind and the minds of those 
that saw you lose courage. Pay the price.” 

Tip No. 32 on batting: “Develop emo- 
tional maturity. You won’t get a hit every 
time. Like when the monkey kissed the 
porcupine, learn to take the good with 
the bad.” 

The 40th item in the base-running 
chapter: “If caught in a pickle, fight 
hard to get out safely. Don't quit, you're 
a long way from out. Dumb plays some- 
times turn out to the great advantage 
of the dummy.” 

The printer who made up the appli- 
cation form for the old catcher’s school 
made a typographical error that caught 
no one’s eye until it was too late. “The 
boy will make terrific progress,” the form 
read, "because it is four hours of hos- 
tile, positive and aggressive instruction.” 

"I wrote ’hustle’ but the printer mis- 
read it as ’hostile,*” Martz said. “I’m 
not going to change it.” 

COME WEST, YOUNG MAN 

In his after-dinner talks Bob Dcvancy 
likes to say. "There arc 800 million Chi- 
nese who don’t give a damn what hap- 
pens to Nebraska on a Saturday after- 
noon." He is probably right. But there 
is one Japanese teen-ager who does care. 

The university has received a letter 
from Hirotashi Tsuzinaka, an Osaka 17- 
year-old, addressed to "Football Players 
of Nebraska University, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Lincoln, Nebraska, USA." 

"I know that Nebraska University is 
the best strong in university of Amer- 
ica," wrote Hirotashi. "I think it will 
be wonderful for young people in the 
world to exchange letters by sports with 
one another. And 1 know that Nebras- 
ka University won Alabama 38 to 6 
Saturday." 

Hirotashi admitted that he is a bit 
small for one who might aspire to tack- 
le the Huskers. “I'm a 5-8 and weigh 130 
pound," hcexplained. “I am rather short 


for football player. Please teach me about 
your football. I wish youd write back 
to me so that we could get friendship be- 
tween us. So long for now.” 

Bill Janssen, defensive tackle, volun- 
teered tocorrcspond with Hirotashi. who 
also will soon receive a packet of Big 
Red souvenirs. 

STEPPING OUT 

The idea of a true World Scries in base- 
ball has been something normally 
thought of only in futuristic terms. Spa- 
tially, of course, such a Series w ould be 
only one jet air flight away so that the 
best United States teams could play those 
from Japan or Taiwan or whatever. 
Now — starting Sept. 10 at Honolulu Sta- 
dium in Hawaii — baseball will come clos- 
er to such a concept when five teams 
begin a 10-game, seven-day round-rob- 
in tournament to determine which is the 
best minor league team extant. 

Champions of the Triple A Pacific 
Coast League, American Association 
and International League will go to Ha- 
waii to play in the Kodak World Base- 
ball Classic against the host PCL Is- 
landers and an All-Star team composed 
of Latin players who participate regu- 
larly in the Caribbean winter leagues. 
In subsequent years the sponsors hope 
to include teams from Japan as well as 
Mexico and Europe and play the tour- 
nament in Caracas, Mexico City and 
Japan. This time neither Japan nor Mex- 
ico is available because the Japanese sea- 
son ends later than our World Series 
and the Mexican season ends much too 
early. 

Situating the games in Hawaii appears 
perfect because the Islanders in recent 
years have drawn as many as 385,000 
fans a season to a park once known as 
"Termite Palace." The players will re- 
ceive 30^ of the gate receipts, and with 
the Islanders certain to be playing early 
and w ith attention building as the round- 
robin progresses, the World Baseball 
Classic should draw a lot of people to 
an area that by 1973 is going to build a 
S30 million, Astro-Turfed, double-deck 
stadium seating 50,000. The hope is to 
lure, or win by expansion, major league 
baseball and football franchises. 

Last week Commissioner Bow ic Kuhn 
said, “The Classic has the complete sup- 
port of the major leagues. What is de- 
veloping in baseball today is an inter- 
national atmosphere, not only in Japan 
and Taiwan but in Europe as well. I 


think baseball is going to be added to 
the Olympic schedule very soon and I 
will forecast — and not too bravely at 
that — that this is the start of baseball’s 
future.” Amateur or professional base- 
ball, Bowie? 

DISSENTING OPINION 

It is customary for prizefighters to I) 
make gentlemanly statements about their 
opponents or 2) deride their opponents 
or 3) say nothing so long as it is cal- 
culated to build up the gate. 

But Jerry Quarry, the retired heavy- 
weight contender, no longer has an in- 
terest in building up gates for anything 
but a rock group known as Three Dog 
Night, which he is publicizing. Therefore, 
his expressed opinions about Joe Fra- 
zier and Muhammad Ali may be pre- 
sumed to come from the heart: 

“Frazier, in my opinion, is illiterate. 
He’s just a stupid person. I have no re- 
spect for him, other than fighting abil- 
ity. He’s a very obstinate person, par- 
ticularly when he’s around other fight- 
ers. He continually has to impress upon 
you that he’s the big man. 

"On the other hand, Ali is congenial, 
relaxed, easygoing, very intelligent and 
very popular with the people who know 
him. All this other stuff, like, ’I'm the 
greatest,’ is bull, strictly promotional. 
He’s a very nice guy. 

“The first time they fought I wanted 
Frazier to win. I picked Frazier to win. 
But then I got to know both of them 
very well, found out what kind of peo- 
ple they were. If and when they fight 
again I hope Ali kicks the hell out of 
him. I think he will, too. Frazier’s not 
the same fighter he was. Ali could make 
him look like a real jackass if they get 
back in the ring together.” 

Quarry really does know both fight- 
ers well. Frazier defeated him once, Ali 
twice. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim Bouton, ex-pitcher, ex-author, 
TV announcer, whose newest career is 
acting, on how he got into the movies: 
"Well, 1 was sitting at a soda fountain 
one day in a tight-fitting sweater 
and. . . .” 

• Gerry Cheevers, former Boston Bruin 

goalie now with the Cleveland Crusaders, 
on being asked how he was doing in a golf 
tournament: "I’m one under — oneundcr 
a tree, one under a rock, one under a 
bush, one under. . . .” END 
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Presenting the new Mark II. 
The most Toyota. 


Any car with a name like Mark II 
must be something special. It is. 

Our brand new Mark II is the top of 
the Toyota line. 

It's the most powerful. (The only one 
with six cylinders.) 

It's the widest. 

And the longest. 

And the most comfortable.With 
leather-like padding. Reclining bucket 
seats. Rear window defroster. A power 
braking system with front discs. Electric 


clock. All kinds of luxurious things. And 
all standard. 

Our new Mark II even offers power 
steering as an option. 

We build three of them. A two-door 
hardtop like you see here. A four-door 
sedan. And a four-door wagon. 

See your Toyota dealer today. See the 
most Toyota. See you there? 

For your nearest Toyota dealer, call 
800-243-6000 toll-free. In Connecticut, 
1-800-882-6500. 





The mists along the barns at social Saratoga last week were as nothing compared to the foggy hassle surrounding Derby winner Rlva Ridge. 


Sports Illustrated 


WHO AND WHEN 
AND MOSTLY WHY 
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In Kentucky, Riva Ridge, jockey, 
trainer and owner were happy: at 
Monmouth the horse was tranquil 
and the others were perturbed. 


O ut of the morning mist shrouding 
the barns at Saratoga loomed the 
figure of FBI Agent Jim Glavin and two 
members of the New Jersey State Po- 
lice. "Hi there, we’d like to talk to you,” 
Glavin said to Edward Sweat, a groom 
mucking out the stall next to Riva Ridge. 

All last week Feebies, Jersey troopers 
and gumshoes for the Thoroughbred 
Racing Protective Bureau were inves- 
tigating racing’s latest cause c^lfebre, the 
drugging of Riva Ridge, winner of the 
Kentucky Derby and the Belmont and 
prime contender for Horse of the Year. 
In Washington, Representative Claude 
Pepper of Florida was making noises 
about a congressional inquiry. The rea- 
son for all the sleuthing and politicking 
was the Aug. 5 running of the Mon- 
mouth Invitational in New Jersey in 
which Riva Ridge ran a disappointing 
fourth. Last week, to all sorts of con- 
sternation, Mrs. John Tweedy of Mead- 
ow Stable announced that laboratory 
tests she had ordered the day after the 
race revealed that her horse had been 
given a tranquilizer. What made Mrs. 
Tweedy's announcement genuinely sen- 
sational was that she made it in Sara- 
toga at the climax of the traditional race 
meeting that is supposed to represent 
all that is gracious and elegant in the 
sport. The announcement of the drug- 
ging, some felt, was akin to dropping a 
bird in the punch bowl at the Turf Writ- 
ers Ball, and, as one horseman com- 
plained of Mrs. Tweedy and her French- 
Canadian trainer, Lucien Laurin, "Why 
didn’t they just keep their mouths shut? 
The public already thinks the sport is 
riddled with larceny.’’ 

No sooner had Mrs. Tweedy made 
her charge of what she called "an out- 
rage" than up popped Bob Presti, the 
shadowy character whose hidden own- 
ership of Jim French and other horses 
prompted a scandal last fall (SI. Nov. I ). 



Presti claimed that Jim French had been 
drugged when he was the favorite in 
the 1971 Monmouth Invitational, and 
he said his lawyers would sue Monmouth 
Park for S2 million. "That was a tank 
race, too,” Presti said of the 1971 In- 
vitational. "They definitely got to Jim 
French. He came out of the race wad- 
dling like a duck. His head was down 
like the horse Lee Marvin rode in that 
movie, Cat Ballou." 

Many racegoers tended to dismiss 
Presti as irresponsible, but Penny 
Tweedy is something else. Meadow Sta- 
ble, started in 1938 by her father, Chris- 
topher T. Chenery, a utilities tycoon, is 
the very essence of the Establishment. 
There were horsemen who felt that Riva 
Ridge never really had a chance at Mon- 
mouth, drugged or not. because the horse 
had too much taken out of him win- 
ning the Hollywood Derby on July 1. 
For that race Riva Ridge had to fly 
cross country, the track was as hard as 
a pool table and the race was a sprint 
from start to finish. Moreover, Riva 
Ridge was topweighted at 129 pounds. 
It was a very difficult race, "probably 
the hardest he's ever won,’’ concedes 
Mrs. Tweedy. When Riva Ridge returned 
to New York a horseman who saw him 
thought the animal looked “crabbed” 
with sore muscles. Several days before 
going to Monmouth, Riva Ridge worked 
five-eighths of a mile at Saratoga in the 
very slow time of 1 :02 over a track that 
was lightning fast. Mrs. Tweedy, who 
watched the workout, admits she was 
not impressed. As she puts it now, "I 
thought it was less than some of his 
best work.” When she asked Lucien Lau- 
rin about it, the trainer explained that 
Riva Ridge would have worked much 
faster had he been wearing his blinkers. 

At 5:30 Thursday evening, Aug. 3, 
Riva Ridge left Saratoga by van for the 
250-mile trip to Monmouth Park, and 
continued 



by ROBERT H. BOYLE 




WHO AND WHEN continued 

Laurin says, “He was as sharp as a tack.” 
The Meadow Stable van was driven by 
Sweat, the groom, and George (Charlie) 
Davis, the exercise boy. It arrived at 
Monmouth at 10:30 p.m. and Riva Ridge 
was put in the stakes barn. Sweat and 
Davis slept nearby while a night watch- 
man guarded the stable. There is now 
some debate over whether or not the 
watchman fell asleep on the job Friday 
night. Sweat and Davis say they woke 
to find the watchman asleep, but Keene 
Daingerfield, state steward for New Jer- 
sey, says that Mrs. Tweedy, who voiced 
the charge, may have misheard racetrack 
talk about another guard, since fired, 
who fell asleep at another post. In any 
event, the track veterinarian who exam- 
ined Riva Ridge at Monmouth the morn- 
ing of the race felt he looked all right. 
State Veterinarian Dr. John Spurlock 
says the horse showed no physical signs 
of being tranquilized and could not have 
run as he did had he been drugged. 

Laurin, who flew down Saturday 
morning with Mrs. Tweedy, says he first 
noticed that Riva Ridge was not him- 
self in the paddock. Why didn't Laurin 
scratch the horse? "It’s damn hard when 
a horse is I to 5,” he says. "A test 
shows nothing, and you look like a fool.” 
Mrs. Tweedy also thought Riva Ridge 
unusually subdued. "In the post parade 
he usually radiates vitality,” she says. 
"I didn't know what to think. What 
crossed my mind more was that he was 
ill.” 

According to Laurin, Riva Ridge gave 
a lackluster performance in the race. "He 
usually has speed," Laurin says, "but I 
noticed Ronnie [Turcotte, the jockey] 


was trying to hustle him, and usually 
that isn’t necessary — our horse goes at 
the same clip all the time.” Riva Ridge 
finished six lengths behind the winner, 
Freetex. After the race, Laurin says Tur- 
cotte told him, "1 can't give you any ex- 
cuses. He was dead on his feet.” Laurin 
was unable to find anything wrong with 
Riva Ridge at the time because "he 
looked like any horse after a race, dull." 

That night, on the return flight to Sar- 
atoga with Mrs. Tweedy, Laurin recalls, 
“I said, ‘There has to be something 
wrong with the horse. In the morning 
we'll get a blood test and a urine test.’ I 
thought maybe he had a virus.” 

On Sunday morning at Saratoga, Lau- 
rin and Mrs. Tweedy spoke to their vet- 
erinarian, Dr. Mark (Mike) Gerard, who 
says, "Mr. Laurin and Mrs. Tweedy were 
talking about how Riva Ridge had be- 
haved and run, and Mr. Laurin was say- 
ing that in all his years of racing he had 
never seen a horse so listless and dull. 
He’s an animated horse, usually. As Mr. 
Laurin went on, it occurred to him, he 
said, ‘My God, maybe someone had got- 
ten to him.’ He turned to me and said, 
‘Can you take a test of the urine and 
blood and find out if anything was giv- 
en?’ Mrs. Tweedy was nodding her head, 
concurring in his line of questioning to 
me. We planned to take a blood and a 
urine when the horse was due in before 
lunch in the van. I thought I’d have an 
hour to get ready. I sent one of my 
men to pick up a container for the urine. 
The horse came before the container 
came back, and he got in a stall and uri- 
nated. So we missed the sample.” Still, 
Dr. Gerard took a number of blood sam- 


ples. He airmailed some on Monday to 
Dalare Associates, a recognized testing 
laboratory in Philadelphia, and he sent 
a specimen of blood serum from Riva 
Ridge to the Saratoga Hospital for anal- 
ysis. Also on Monday, he received a 
urine sample, and he airmailed that to 
Dalare. 

Before sending the samples to Dalare, 
Dr. Gerard called Dr. James Brewer, 
veterinarian for the New York State Rac- 
ing Commission, and said, "A very good 
horse trainer thinks his horse was tam- 
pered with. Could you arrange for an 
official test?" Dr. Brewer refused— cor- 
rectly, in Dr. Gerard's opinion — on two 
grounds: 1 ) the matter involved the New 
Jersey commission, not New York’s, and 
2) the samples lacked "integrity” in that 
the horse had not been under the direct 
control of a veterinarian since the run- 
ning of the race. 

Dr. Gerard did not get final testing 
results from the lab until Aug. 15, 10 
days after the race. Mrs. Tweedy, who 
notified authorities then, did not make 
announcement of the findings until 
last week because she was asked to let 
the investigation get under way without 
publicity. 

The blood and urine samples analyzed 
by Dalare were positive, showing trace 
amounts of phenothiazinc or a derivative 
thereof. Phenothiazinc itself is a worm 
medicine for horses, but its chemical base 
can be altered to make various tran- 
quilizers, such as promazine, sold by 
Wyeth Laboratories, for instance, under 
the trade name of Sparine. Dr. George 
Jaggard of Dalare, who conducted the 
tests, suspects that the drug involved in 
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Promptly getting into the picture, however, 
was Florida Representative Claude Pepper. 


the Riva Ridge case was promazine or 
Sparine, but he did not have enough 
blood or urine to analyze to make iden- 
tification positive. Under whatever name 
it is sold, oral promazine is readily avail- 
able at almost any thoroughbred drug 
supply house without prescription. 

The Saratoga Hospital examination 
revealed no infection in Riva Ridge, but 
there was an abnormal amount of nu- 
cleated red blood cells and icteric serum 
with a reddish rather than normal yellow 
tinge, indicative of a breakdown of red 
blood cells. “There is a host of different 
toxins that can break down red blood 
cells," says Dr. Gerard. “An overdose of 
phenothiazine as worm medicine can do 
this. Whether a phenothiazine-based 
tranquilizer can do it, 1 don’t know. 
The horse got something— I don't kr.ow 
when. I’ve worked for Mr. Laurin since 
1958, and he's had favorites get beat 
and never felt that someone got to the 
horse. But a drug was in the horse, and 
1 know of no way it got there." 

After the laboratory results came back. 
Dr. Gerard took periodic blood tests of 
Riva Ridge, and he reports the horse’s 
blood is now back to normal. Last week 
the insurance company requested that 
an EKG be done to see if the drug had 
affected Riva Ridge's heart. The EKG 
disclosed the heart to be strong and 
healthy. 

At present there are two major the- 
ories about the drugging of Riva Ridge. 
The first is that Riva Ridge was tran- 
quilized at Monmouth so he would lose 
the race. Tranquilizing horses so they 
will lose, especially favorites, is nothing 
new. The practice reached almost epi- 


zootic proportions in harness racing two 
years ago, and knowledgeable thorough- 
bred authorities report that tranquilizing 
is increasing in flat racing outside New 
York. Yet there were no signs of a bet- 
ting coup on the Monmouth Invitational. 
The odds on Riva Ridge continued to 
drop until the mutuel windows closed, 
while the odds on the winner, Freetex, 
went up from 10 to 1 to 1 1 to 1. When 
the fix is in, the reverse occurs. 

The other theory is that someone dose 
to Riva Ridge, perhaps with no sort of 
evil intent, gave him the tranquilizer af- 
ter the race so he would have an easy 
trip back to Saratoga. Laurin explodes 
at this notion. “This horse has been all 
over, and he never had a tranquilizer in 
his life!" he exclaims. “He’s a better ship- 
per than I am.” Of the groom, Edward 
Sweat, Laurin says, “He's my No. 1 
man, and I'd bet my life on him." (There 
is also the possibility that Riva Ridge 
got a nibble after the race from the feed 
tub of a horse who had been routinely 
tranquilized.) 

Convinced that Riva Ridge was 
drugged, Laurin believes the fourth-place 
finish at Monmouth should not count 
against him in the voting for Horse of the 
Year. Yet there are horsemen who say 
that Laurin is using the lab results as a 
convenient alibi for losing with an out-of- 
shape Riva Ridge and that the Horse of 
the Year honor really belongs to Paul 
Mellon's Key to the Mint. Beaten by 
Riva Ridge in the Belmont, Key to the 
Mint has since come on strong, winning 
the prestigious Travers and the Whitney 
at Saratoga. Despite this, Laurin insists 
that Riva Ridge should be picked as 


Horse of the Year. “I certainly do,” he 
says. “If we’re not, I don’t think we’ll 
ever go back to 'he Derby.” According 
to Laurin, Riva Ridge may run ir the 
United Nations Handicap or the Dis- 
covery. These are curious races in which 
to enter a candidate for Horse of the 
Year. Key to the Mint, by contrast, is 
almost certain to run in traditional cham- 
pionship races like the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup or the Woodward. 

No matter which is Horse of the Year, 
it is unlikely that the Riva Ridge drug- 
ging case will be solved. “There was 
such a time lag,” says Mrs. Tweedy. 
“We contacted the FBI 10 days after 
the race, the day we got the report. I'd 
be surprised if there was any trail left 
to trace then." 

Even so, there are conclusions to be 
drawn. The New Jersey Racing Com- 
mission has already acted on one of them, 
ruling that a beaten favorite, as well as 
the winner and any other horse desig- 
nated by the stewards, is to be tested. 
In New York, Riva Ridge automatically 
would have been tested both as the fourth 
finisher and as the beaten favorite no 
matter how far down he had finished. 

Also, the Riva Ridge case underlines 
the need for the institution of pre-race 
testing, the only way for commissions to 
guarantee that horsemen and the betting 
public are getting a fair shake. As Mrs. 
Tweedy says, “I’m sure that if someone 
is determined to get to a horse, no secu- 
rity can guard against it completely. 1 
don’t think supertight security is going 
to be as effective as pre-race testing. I 
hope this case will be another reason 
they will consider it.” shd 
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IT’S JACK, WHATEVER THE MATCH 


The format was different, the result the same as Jack Nicklaus racked up still another title, the U.S. Match Play . 
one of two rich tournaments that were staged on the same course at the same time by DAN JENKINS 


R ight up until Sunday afternoon last 
week among the elegant shade trees 
of North Carolina, down there in that 
old golfing paradise known as Pinehurst, 
there was the ever-lurking possibility that 
this thing called the sport's "first dou- 
bleheader’’ might well be its last. All 
Jack Nicklaus had to do was slip up 
somewhere, anywhere, and the match- 
play portion of the proceedings would 
have fallen into the hands of the Sam Sau- 
sages and Joe Zilchs, which is where 
the stroke-play part of the event had 
been all along. That was the worry of 
the spectators, the sponsors, television, 
and everybody who was cheering for the 
unique format to succeed. Names make 
news, to quote that old low-handicapper 
Joseph Pulitzer, or whoever said it, and 
as the extravaganza unfolded, Nicklaus 
began to loom as the only man left who 
could arouse the interest of anyone oth- 
er than Mrs. Lou Graham. 

There were two tournaments in prog- 
ress as professional golf attempted to 
stimulate interest in the ancient art of 
man-to-man combat and satisfy televi- 
sion as well. There was the U.S. Pro- 
fessional Match Play Championship, 
which Nicklaus showed the good sense 
and decency to win — eventually — and 
meanwhile there was the Liggett & My- 
ers Open, a regular 72-hole medal-play 
event such as the pros play every week. 

What finally happened, after the spon- 
sors did all that worrying, was that they 
got what they wanted — Nicklaus, the 
name, the man, winning — although they 
got him doing it with no suspense as he 
casually dusted off Frank Beard 2 and 
1 in the final. At which point CBS, hav- 
ing run out of scheduled network time, 
said so long, gang, and went off the air 
without showing the only serious dra- 
ma of the week, a playoff among four 
stroke-play competitors. 

Well, such are the things that occur 
when a sport goes overly commercial. 
To get the tournament on TV in the 
first place, the sponsors created the dou- 
bleheader and nobody even blinked when 


CBS assured L&M and the Country Club 
of North Carolina that it was going off 
the air at 6 p.m. Eastern time even if 
Jack Nicklaus and Arnold Palmer were 
having a fistfight. 

What the telecast wound up missing 
was the tour's first four-way tie in well 
over a year, after Lou Graham, Hale 
Irwin, Larry Ziegler and David Graham 
all wound up tied for the medal tour- 
nament at 285, a score that testified to 
the toughness of the big, watery, well- 
prepared course. The TV audience 
missed seeing David Graham and Zie- 
gler get in trouble on the first extra hole 
and fall out of the competition with bo- 
geys. It missed seeing Irwin and Lou Gra- 
ham halve the next hole with pars, and 
it missed seeing Lou Graham wind up 
the winner after Irwin hit into the lake 
on the 17th hole and staggered to a los- 
ing bogey. 

Maybe this didn't matter to anybody 
since few spectators raced out on the 
course to watch the playoff. Jack Nick- 
laus, after all, was finished, having taken 
another $40,000 for two days’ work 
against the likes of Deane Beman. Lan- 
ny Wadkins, Don Bies and Beard. He 
was under par all the way, just waltz- 
ing; taking his sixth title of the year, 
amassing some $280,000 in official earn- 
ings, a new record, and moving to- 
ward what could conceivably be a 
$400,000 season. 

This bothered Jack a little. "That 
sounds like greed," he said. "It isn’t. 
It’s a record. I regard it as a record." 

While the tournament format was a 
bit confusing, one really should not 
fault the PGA’s Joe Dey for trying to 
keep a match-play tournament on the 
schedule and yet produce something 
more stimulating to watch than last 
year’s DeWitt Weaver-Phil Rodgers 
final. It was primarily Dey who toiled 
and doodled and concentrated and final- 
ly arrived at a solution. There would be 
match play for 16 players, eight of whom 
would be exempt — among them Nick- 
laus, Trevino and Palmer — and eight of 


whom would qualify as the leaders of 
the medal-play competition after 36 
holes. Thus, with the first eight medal 
players suddenly promoted, the No. 9 
player would find himself No. 1 on Fri- 
day night. 

On Saturday and Sunday, therefore, 
the match-play guys would go head to 
head, while the others would continue 
playing the regular tournament. That 
winner would get $20,000 and all of the 
fringe benefits of a regular tour victory, 
and the match-play champion would get 
S40.000. So there would be two winners 
crowned in the North Carolina pines 
and sand hills. And TV would have plen- 
ty of action to show. 

Ideally, the sponsors hoped that the 
eight match-play qualifiers would be 
known quantities, Casper, Sanders and 
such. Not so, of course. Right away on 
Thursday a guy named Richie Karl, 
whose only claim to fame had been in 
the Alaska Amateur, of all things, shot 
a 65 and led. He disappeared Friday, 
but some others did not. Into the match 
play came the likes of Len Thompson, 
Paul Moran, Bob Barbarossa, Babe His- 
key and Don Bies, along with three "ae- 
ceptables" — Wadkins, Beman and Dave 
Stockton. 

Meanwhile, the exempt players — the 
stars — were rarely seen. Trevino was liv- 
ing and practicing way off at a place 
called Foxfire. Nicklaus was tending to 
business. Frank Beard lounged by a 
swimming pool over in Pinehurst prop- 
er. And Palmer was everywhere. 

On Tuesday, Palmer and Nicklaus 
played an exhibition in Baltimore and 
on Tuesday night Arnold turned up in 
President Nixon’s box at the Republican 
National Convention in Miami Beach. 
On Wednesday he appeared for a Pro- 
Am on the North Carolina premises but 
on Thursday he was in Indianapolis hav- 
ing his jet looked over. He returned on 
Friday, late in the day, to play five prac- 
tice holes just as Bies and Moran were 
winning spots in the match play in a play- 
off with Jerry McGee. 
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Some of the match-play entrants — 
Beard, George Archer and Jerry Heard — 
managed to squeeze in practice rounds 
during the medal competition by leap- 
ing onto the course between pairings at 
midday. This answered the question of 
how they would practice. The tourna- 
ment's public-relations director. Bob 
Drum, had predicted they would be able 
to do so by being “very nimble.” 

At the start of the week there had 
been some speculation that a player 
might be tempted to make an intentional 
bogey — or worse — on the 36th hole of 
medal play and thereby fail to make 
the match play, which would, in fact, 
leave him leading the stroke play. But 
everybody said they wouldn’t want to 
do this. A certain status was at stake, 
to get into the match play. Plus, a match- 
play competitor was guaranteed S5,000, 
whereas he would have to finish as high 
as fourth in the other tournament to 
make that much. 

Anyhow, it was all debunked when 
McGee and Moran went four extra holes, 
right into Friday’s darkness, to settle 
the last qualifying spot for the match 
play. Nobody was shaving points, in oth- 
er words. 

And when McGee came limping into 
the hotel, carrying his clubs over his 
shoulder, he couldn’t really be consoled 
by the fact that, even though he had 
lost a playoff, he was actually leading 
another tournament. 

“I don’t know what I’m supposed to 
feel," Jerry said. 

What it all really amounted to was 
that the tournament that mattered, the 
U.S. Match Play Championship, finally 
got started on Saturday morning with 
the deck stacked for the good players, 
the crowd-pleasers. If the stars could 
just muddle through against the nobod- 
ies, everybody would have a good time 
and everybody would be happy. 

But right away, everybody was re- 
minded that match-play golf doesn’t al- 
ways accommodate the wishes of spon- 
sors or fans. Even before lunch on Satur- 
day, four of the exempt players — Palmer, 
Archer, Miller Barber and Heard — were 
beaten and by nightfall Trevino was 
gone, too. This left the sponsors huddled 
in the pines, praying for Nicklaus. They 
were asking deliverance from a Bies-His- 
key final that might bury match play for- 
ever — and L&M along with it. Nicklaus 
did his part to save the match play, but 
TV buried the rest. «nd 


With his latest victory, Nicklaus Is virtually certain of becoming the first $300,000 golfer. 
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OLYMPIC OVERTURE: 
FLAGS & FLAK 

The glamorous pageantry of the opening ceremonies overrode the feuds and 
differences that beset Munich before the Games began by PAT PUTNAM 


S ince the 1908 Olympics, when that 
highly principled shotputter Ralph 
Rose refused to dip the American flag 
to King Edward VIII — “This flag dips 
to no earthly king!" — there has always 
been an awkward moment during the 
opening ceremonies when the Stars and 
Stripes is borne fully erect past the host 
nation's head of state. It is equally tra- 
ditional that the disrespect is courteously 
ignored. And so last Saturday afternoon 
in Munich, under a pale blue Bavarian 
sky, the moment once more drew nigh: 
Olga Connolly and Old Glory, to the 
strains of When the Saints Go Marching 
In, bore proudly down on Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann. the earthly president of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Olga 
Connolly? “Yeah, her.” moaned one 
U.S. Olympic Committee official. “The 
troublemaker." 

Four years ago at Mexico City the 
USOC replaced Harold Connolly as flag- 
bearer when Olga's husband said he in- 
tended to dip the flag. Obviously, that 
was one way to keep the tradition alive, 
by picking only athletes who promised 
to adhere to it. But this year the USOC 
lost its head and decided to let the ath- 
letes elect their own flag-bearer. What 
it got was Olga — who recently blasted 
the committee for trying to supervise 
her interviews with the press — but only 
after a last-ditch stand by some male 
chauvinists. “The flag-bearer ought to 
be a man, a strong man, a warrior. A 
woman's place is in the home," argued 
Russell Knipp, a middleweight weight 
lifter who will now get more mail than 
he can press from Women's Libbers. But 
Olga prevailed by two votes over su- 
perheavyweighl weight lifter Ken Patera. 

During the election, Olga was busy 
with petitions aimed at the International 
Olympic Committee. In ancient Greece, 
argued Olga, all wars came to a halt dur- 
ing the Olympic Games. The petitions 
wanted the IOC to ask President Nixon 
to stop the war in Vietnam during the 
Munich competition. “The ancient 
Greeks used to compete naked," said 
hurdler Ralph Mann. “I think I'll get 
up a petition asking them to revive that, 
too. It will have about as much chance 
as Olga's.” 

The original petitions never left the 

Despite concern, militant Olga Connolly 
upheld tradition, did not dip ll.S. flag. 


starting blocks. Posted in the Olympic 
Village for the athletes to sign, they were 
stolen during the night. Undaunted, she 
began making new copies. "We should 
call this the petition Olympics,” said 
hammer thrower George Frcnn. "That's 
all we've done since we got here." 

Almost a week before the opening cer- 
emonies the U.S. track team met with 
USOC officials and drafted a request 
that the IOC reexamine the Rhodesian 
question, "and so free all Olympic ath- 
letes and staff from making the moral 
decision now facing them." Head Track 
Coach Bill Bowerman, who had been 
quarreling almost daily with the USOC. 
nonetheless attributed the united action 
of the American team to USOC Pres- 
ident Clifford Buck, who carried the 
team's request to the IOC. "Buck came 
to the meeting and learned about the re- 
alities of life." Bowerman said. "He lis- 
tened and he agreed with a lot of things 
the athletes had to say, and then he 
went out and fought for them." 

Under such pressure, the IOC. too. 
discovered— or rediscovered — political 
reality. Avery Brundagc was outraged 
but outvoted, and the Rhodesians were 
expelled. "Thank God!" said the prac- 
tical Germans, who could see their $650 
million extravaganza turning into an 
intrasquad meet. Brundagc called it po- 
litical blackmail— a pun, no doubt. 
"Rhodesia never should have been here 
in the first place," snapped Bowerman. 
"They were invited by a decadent, ar- 
chaic, aristocratic old men’s club." 

The crisis over, the athletes relaxed, 
only to find themselves suffocating un- 
der a feather bed of German efficiency 
and unbending rules. "Germans aren't 
good at innovation." admitted Willi 
Daume, the head of the Munich Or- 
ganizing Committee, "and so we must 
use organization." For openers they or- 
ganized an Olympic Village that is a mon- 
umental maze of concrete ziggurats. 


whimsical fountains and national flags 
fluttering from balconies alongside dry- 
ing underwear. 

"There's too much organization.” said 
distance runner Frank Shorter. "I mean, 
there's a pinball machine here, a milk 
bar there, a miniature golf course across 
the sidewalk. You can't even say, ’Let's 
go out for such and such.' because you 
turn around and it's already there." 

"It's like a fair." said quarter-milcr 
Wayne Collett, "like the Los Angeles 
County Fair. Only I wish the people 
who do my laundry would quit stealing 
my uniforms." This was a popular la- 
ment. Things that went to the laundry 
with any sort of an emblem tended to 
disappear. 

"It sure isn't Cali." said quarter-mil- 
er John Smith, remembering the sub- 
sistence housing at the Pan-American 
Games in Colombia. "There you had 
some excitement. You had people jump- 
ing from buildings, assassinations, fights, 
all kinds of things. It got the adrenalin 
going. Here, you just slide along." 

While Smith was sliding, other U.S. 
athletes felt they were being pushed. Lee 
Evans, the 1968 400-meter gold medalist 
and Olympic and world-record holder 
who finished fourth in this year’s Tri- 
als, apparently was led to believe that if 
he did well in pre-Olympic races he would 
replace one of the three 400-meter qual- 
ifiers, which didn't make them too happy. 
Rey Robinson, who ran a 9.9 to finish 
second in the 100-meter dash at the Tri- 
als, ran one bad race at Oslo, and Stan 
Wright, the men's sprint coach, replaced 
him on the 4 x 100 relay team with 
Larry Black, a 200-meter qualifier who 
is a superior turn runner. "I’m trying 
not to let it bother me.” said Robinson, 
"but if 1 win the 100 in world-record 
time, which I plan to do. Wright has to 
face it, not me." The man Evans thought 
he would replace in the 400, Vince Mat- 
thews, changed a few minds during a 
continued 
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training meet when he ran a 44.7 to 
beat Evans by a 10th of a second. “And 
now,” said Matthews, “I hope all that 
talk has ended.” 

Later, 5,000-meter runner Steve Pre- 
fontainc took on a field of plodders in 
the second of two 3,000-meter races that 
were run in the informal meet. Well, 
for them it was only 3,000 meters. Pre- 
fontaine and Bowerman had the offi- 
cials step off an extra 240 yards, mak- 
ing the course exactly two miles. 

"What's that for?” a friend asked Prc. 

“Oh, 1 figured 1 might as well get the 
American two-mile record while I’m 
here,” he said. Then he shot a wicked 
grin. “It will give those guys in the 5,000 
something to think about.” Frank Short- 
er had planned to run with Prefontaine 
but when he decided it was too cold 
and withdrew, Bowerman told Prefon- 
taine to run in the first heat with an- 
other teammate, Leonard Hilton. When 
he lined up at the start a letter-of-the- 
law German official ordered him off the 
track; Prefontaine was entered in the sec- 
ond heat and the second heat was the 
race he would run in. 


“God, they won’t bend,” growled 
Bowerman. “Everything is a hassle. I’ve 
got to go out tomorrow and fight with 
the police to let our hammer throwers 
throw. I might not get back.” 

Finally, Prefontaine ran. In the cold 
and the dark, with the West German 
team screaming, “Go, Pre! Go!” from 
the terrace of a beer garden that abut- 
ted the track, Pre ran on — a chesty, lit- 
tle figure with flowing hair— and finished 
half a lap ahead of the field. “Some Ger- 
man kept yelling, ’Halt, the race is over,’ 
and 1 started to laugh,” he said later. 
He was still laughing when he finished 
the two miles in 8:19.4, well under 
George Young’s official U.S. record of 
8:22.0. “Just a time trial,” he said, which 
in effect it was, since the timers did not 
meet official standards. 

The next day the beleaguered Bow- 
erman returned safely from his battle 
with the police to find that his scat for 
the opening ceremonies had been sold. 
There is a section of the stadium set 
aside for athletes and coaches, but the 
Germans assumed all of them would be 
marching, so why not sell the space for 


one day? What they had overlooked was 
that all the athletes and coaches don’t 
march. Bowerman’s rage was truly 
Olympian. “Sorry,” said the Germans, 
“but our computers didn't tell us. Noth- 
ing can be changed.” 

And so, last Saturday afternoon, Bow- 
erman and his w ife Barbara were stand- 
ing alone outside the vast stadium as 
Olga Connolly carried the American 
flag past President Gustav Heinemann, 
without so much as a hint of a dip. 
Olga, like her husband before her, want- 
ed to break with the stiff-necked tra- 
dition, but earlier in the day had 
accepted a compromise proposed by 
her fellow athletes. She would keep 
Old Glory up as it passed the Ger- 
man president, but she would lower it 
during the reading of the Olympic 
oath, which she did. 

They let the 5,000 doves go, lit the 
Olympic flame and the Games were 
on. One of the doves fluttered weak- 
ly about the stadium and then fell 
dead at the feet of the Brazilian del- 
egation. Thank God it didn't fall on 
Olga Connolly. 


MEXICO TO MUNICH: MARK SPITZ AND THE QUEST FOR GOLD 


A pack of French journalists tried to fol- 
low Mark Spitz ( see cover) into a show- 
er in Munich’s Olympic Schwimmhalle 
the other afternoon, but the American 
swimmer managed to close the door just 
ahead of his pursuers, demonstrating 
that he is capable of moving fast on 
land, too. Spitz also proved elusive when 
neither he nor any of his late-sleeping 
teammates arrived on schedule at a 
morning press conference for the U.S. 
swim team, leaving it to the American 
coaches, themselves a few minutes tar- 
dy, to pacify the swarm of reporters. 

The coaches were willing, but they suf- 
fered from the shared disadvantage of 
not being Mark Andrew Spitz. “We 
came here to see Mr. Spitz,” an Aus- 
tralian reporter said with annoyance, and 
it was easy to appreciate the importance 
he attached to the mission. Mark Spitz 
is questing for seven Olympic gold med- 
als— four in individual races and three 
in relays — and if his efforts come close 
to that high aim he will be one of the 
grandest of all Olympic heroes. It was, 
furthermore, ironic that Spitz, a Jew, 
should be seeking so lofty a triumph at 


the first Olympics held on German soil 
since the Nazi-tainted games of 1936 
in Berlin. 

Spitz’ credentials include world rec- 
ords in each of the four individual 
events — the 100 and 200 meters in both 
freestyle and butterfly — he is swimming 
in Munich, but there remained the ques- 
tion, essentially the same one asked 
about Tom Eagleton, of whether he was 
psychologically fit for the job. There were 
memories of the Mexico Games of 1968 
when Spitz freely talked about winning 
as many as six gold medals but then, suf- 
fering from turista, tonsilitis and an 
Olympic-size case of the jitters, ended 
with only two golds (both won in re- 
lays) plus a silver and a bronze for fin- 
ishing second and third in individual 
races. It was a medal haul that would 
have been prodigious for almost any- 
body else, but for Spitz it was failure. 

In Munich. Spitz began splendidly, 
winning the 200 butterfly and anchoring 
the 400 freestyle relay, both in world- 
record time, but the way ahead was dif- 
ficult. His most obvious rival was Aus- 
tralia's Mike Wenden, a bank personnel 


by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 

officer who has become a husband and 
father since w inning the 100 and 200 free- 
style in Mexico. If Spitz could hold off 
Wenden and other challengers, his life 
could change overnight. He might not 
follow Johnny Weissmuller intoTar/an’s 
tree, but his slender, walnut-brow n good 
looks, enhanced by emerald-green eyes 
and a devilish mustache, would put his 
box-office appeal up there with Jean- 
Claude Killy or Peggy Fleming any day. 
After the Games. Spitz is supposed to 
enroll in Indiana University's dental 
school, but when talk turned to the temp- 
tations of Hollywood, he did nothing 
to discourage it. ”1 suppose I could al- 
ways postpone dental school for a year,” 
he said. “If everything goes the way I 
plan this week, I may need a bodyguard.” 

Not long ago such remarks would have 
been interpreted as cockiness, but Spitz 
is no doubt right when he says, "Now 
that I’m a veteran, people have learned 
to accept me the way I am.” At 22, his 
6' frame, which formerly seemed like a 
rubber band snapping its way through 
the water, has fleshed out to a supple 
170 pounds, and his personality has add- 
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cd dimension, loo. He no longer falls 
so strongly under the influence of his fa- 
ther, an aggressive man who placed great 
premium on winning. Mark's teammates 
at Sacramento's Arden Hills Swim Club 
were surprised- and so, doubtlessly, was 
Arnold Spitz — when the son upbraided 
the father at poolside this summer for 
what Mark considered some excessive 
parental interference in the swimming 
program of his younger sister, Nancy. 

But it would be a mistake to over- 
state the changes in Mark Spitz, for he 
was probably never as much of a spoiled 
brat as he was pictured, nor could he 
be passed off today as altogether lov- 
able. His only real sin in Mexico City 
was his brutal honesty. "Mark said he 
thought he'd win his races, and he was 
wrong," says Shcrm Chavoor. who trains 
Spitz at Arden Hills and now coaches 
the Olympic women's team. "It's as sim- 
ple as that.'" Spitz has retained his hon- 
esty but, benefiting from experience, he 
was not as eager before Munich — pub- 
licly anyway — to make any Mexico-like 
predictions of total victory. 

Certainly it was a more circumspect 
Mark Spitz who, along with a few oth- 
er U.S. swimmers, finally showed up 40 
minutes late to join the coaches at the 
press conference in the Schwimmhalle. 
"I swam well at the Olympic Trials in 
Chicago," Spitz said as Japanese cam- 
eramen swooped in around him. "If I 
do my best here . . ." he started to say 
and then caught himself. Instead, he said 
simply, "I'm prepared.” Later, sitting 
in his room in the Olympic Village, his 
stockinged feet propped on a radiator. 
Spitz said. "If this were ’68, I probably 
would’ve told those reporters, 'The com- 
petition isn’t as strong in the 100 fly as 
in the freestyles.' And you know what 
the headlines would have said? They 
would have said Mark Spitz predicts vic- 
tory in the 100 fly." 

Spitz was also getting along better w ith 
his Olympic teammates. He was 18 in 
Mexico, just out of high school, and 
the older U.S. swimmers, instead of be- 
friending him, dismissed him as too self- 
centered. "This is a much closer-knit 
group," Spitz said last week. He went 
off one day with teammate Gary Hall 
to watch the burghers of Munich down- 
ing their morning beer at the Ho/briiti- 
luiux ("It isn't even noon yet!"), to take 
in one of the city's plentiful sex bazaars 
("Do you believe this place?") and to 
wander through the village with other 
continued 
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U.S. swimmers, turning a long, slow eye 
on every pretty skirt that fluttered by. 
Visiting the Olympic Village showrooms 
of athletic-shoe manufacturers, he was 
careful to take along lesser-known team- 
males, who usually ended up getting free 
shoes. “When you walk in with Mark 
Spitz,” explained Steve Furniss, ‘‘you 
can bet they’ll wait on you.” 

At other times, though. Spitz could be 
thoughtlessly harsh. When word reached 
him that teammate Steve Genter. a rival 
in the 200 freestyle w ith whom he had be- 
come friendly in recent weeks, had suf- 
fered a collapsed lung that would almost 
certainly diminish his performance at the 
Games, Spitz said, "This may sound ter- 
rible, but now I don’t have to worry 
about him." More understandable was 
his occasional brusqueness to some of the 
4.000 newsmen whose requests for "just 
a five-minute interview" would have kept 
him busy, had all been granted, through 
the ‘76 Games in Montreal. 

Even at that, Spitz was far more ac- 
cessible to reporters and autograph hunt- 
ers than Shane Gould, the Australian 
schoolgirl w ith w horn he shares the swim- 
ming limelight. Gould is also attempting 
seven races, having added the 200 indi- 
vidual medley to the four freestyles and 
two relays she originally planned on. She 
won the medley, and her first gold, in 
world-record time on Monday. Not yet 
16, Gould seemed remarkably unaffected 
by Olympic pressures, spending most of 
her spare time reading Sherlock Holmes. 
"It’s strange,” she said last week, “but 
I’m not even excited yet.” 

Her casual air was not always shared 
by Australian officials, who hovered 
around her. allowing her to speak only 
to chosen newsmen, then scrupulously 
monitoring every word to guard against 
anybody asking a meaningful question. 
Those arrangements were frustrated, 
however, when Shane, who has studied 
German in high school, chatted charm- 
ingly in that language with local report- 
ers while her Aussie chaperone, help- 
lessly monolingual, sat gloomily by. In 
the dining room, Shane met some rival 
U.S. frcestylcrs but was spared the sight 
of the T shirts owned by the U.S. wom- 
en, which were imprinted all that glit- 
ters is not gould. Two of the Amer- 
icans, Jenny Kemp and Kcena Roth- 
hammer, were sleeping in the T shirts, 
but they obeyed orders to refrain from 
wearing them in public, for fear "that 
it might make Shane mad.” 


If either Gould or Spitz goes home 
with even five golds, it will equal Paavo 
Nurmi’s 1924 record for the biggest 
hoard in a single Olympics. The fact 
that both went into the games with a 
chance to win seven medals lent fuel to 
a proposal being considered by the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee to elim- 
inate eight events from swimming com- 
petition in the future, the rationale being 
that some races involved virtual dupli- 
cation of skills. 

The idea was supported by the Soviet 
Union, a nation of modest aquatic 
achievement, and opposed by the sport's 
superpowers. Australia and the U.S. It 
was true that when compared to, say, 
track and field, the talent in swimming 
did seem rather concentrated. For ex- 
ample, only four U.S. track athletes were 
entered in two individual events. But 19 
American swimmers were in at least two 
individual events, five were in three, and 
Spitz was in four. And this did not in- 
clude the relay races. 

None of this is to deny the genuine tal- 
ents of Spitz, who grew up trying to cope 
with a precocity that produced 10 world 
records before he had enrolled in college. 
Although his current records arc in free- 
style sprints and butterfly, he showed his 
earliest promise as a distance swimmer, 
coming within two-tenths of a second of 
the 1,500-mctcr record when he was 16. 
At an exhibition meet two weeks ago at 
the U.S. pre-Olympic training camp, he 
entered the 50-yard backstroke as a lark 
and defeated Mitch Ivey and Mike 
Stamm, the leading American backstrok- 
ers. He is weakest in the breaststroke, in 
which he merely made high school All- 
America. 

By contrast with Australia's Wcnden, 
a bigger man who churns through the 
water. Spitz seems to glide with great 
economy. Long of upper arm and cu- 
riously possessed of the ability to flex 
his legs forward at the knees. Spitz is 
one of those rare swimmers— Shane 
Gould is another — who inspires coaches 
to talk themselves silly about man’s har- 
mony with the elements. "Mark’s so 
loose and long-muscled," Chavoor says. 
"The way he slips through the water is 
simply mystifying." 

Spitz has managed to stay on top of 
his sport for five years now, and his de- 
termination has been equally evident 
outside the pool. When he enrolled at 
Indiana, detractors predicted he would 
not get along with his new teammates. 


yet he adjusted well enough, with the 
help of his coach, James E. (Doc) Coun- 
silman, to be elected a co-captain of 
last season's team. When Spitz decided 
at 17 that he was meant to fix teeth in 
this life, the same people claimed that 
he lacked the requisite intelligence. He 
compiled a respectable 2.7 grade point 
average in college, and his acceptance 
at dental school came through the same 
day he received the Sullivan Award as 
the nation’s top amateur athlete. 

With the notable exception of Mex- 
ico, Spitz has backed up his brashest pro- 
nouncements with deeds. When Frank 
Heckl of USC won six gold medals at 
last year's Pan-American Games, Spitz, 
who along with other U.S. stars had 
passed up the competition, scoffed. 
"They threw a war and nobody came." 
he said. He had withering words, too, 
for University of Tennessee freestyler 
Dave Edgar, to whom he regularly lost 
at NCAA meets largely because Edgar 
is strong on turns, which take on great- 
er importance in short-course college 
pools than in 50-meter Olympic facilities. 
Asked about Edgar's prospects at the 
Olympic Trials in Chicago, Spitz said, 
"This is swimming, not turns.” Heckl 
failed to make the U.S. team, and Ed- 
gar, though qualifying for Munich in 
the 100 butterfly and the 400 freestyle 
relay, lost to Spitz in two events. 

As Olympic teammates, Edgar and 
Spitz have since become friendly, and 
the Tennessee star says, "I like Mark. 
He talks a lot about himself, but how 
can you blame him? That’s all people 
ever asked him.” Somewhat closer was 
Spitz’ relationship with his old Indiana 
teammate, Gary Hall. Spitz professes to 
be pained because Hall receives less pub- 
licity than himself, and when somebody 
asked him for an autograph and then 
tried to use Hall's back as a writing 
board. Spitz balked. "Gary must’ve real- 
ly liked that," he said indignantly later 
on. 

Hall, for his part, took a protective 
attitude toward Spitz. "Mark says what 
he means, and I respect that,” he said. 
"Of course, sometimes he ought to w atch 
who he says it to.” Walking in the Olym- 
pic Village, the two swimmers passed 
Tim Dement, the boxer who made the 
U.S. team after defeating convict Bob- 
by Hunter. Spitz, who felt strongly that 
Hunter should not have been allowed 
in the Olympics in any case, cried out, 
"I ought to kiss that guy." This earned 
rontinuta 
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Teach him to dial "0” 
and hell always have a friend. 



Of all the important things your child should 
learn, there's one he should learn right away. 

That’s how to dial “O" when he needs help in 
a hurry and doesn’t know the number. Because 
the telephone operator is a friend who wants to 
help and, what's more important, can help in an 
emergency. 

It's important. It may even be critical. 
Because a frightened, crying child's ability to 
dial “O" could save a life. Your child’s life. 

Maybe yours. 

Tell your child not to be afraid to call. After 
all, 100,000 times a day, the sick, the injured 
and the frightened dial “O” for help. 

We know handling emergency calls is too 
important a job to learn it on the job. So our 
operators learn in practice sessions, where they 
receive simulated calls. How to get an ambulance. 
How to alert the fire department. How to 
contact medical help. 

Our operators not only learn how to get the 
right help in a hurry but, what’s more, they know 
the incalculable value of staying on the line, 
reassuring the caller until that help arrives. 

Of course, the extra time and training that 
operators receive in order to handle emergency 
calls costs extra money. But it's worth it. 

Because you know there’s always help on the 
other end of your telephone line if you dial “O!* 

AT&T and your local Bell Company. 
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a gentle reprimand from Hall, who said, 
“Now, Mark. . . Later, as they took 
in other Olympic sights, including the 
giant tent roof, the artificial lake and 
the visual passing procession of Made hen. 
Spitz said excitedly. "God. this place is 
like Disneyland! I'm going bananas 
here." Hall laughed and said, "Yeah, 
but we’ve got to remember what we're 
here for.” 

Spitz was only slightly more subdued 
when, suffering from a mild cold, he 
went for dinner at Htimplmayr, a well- 
known Munich restaurant, with Chavoor 
and Peter Daland. the U.S. men's coach. 
Spitz talked about his affliction much 
of the evening. "I wonder whether I'm 
ever going to drop this stupid cold,” he 
said at one point. Later he asked, "Why 
am l so sleepy? Do you think it's the 
cold?” At another moment, addressing 
Chavoor, he said, "You know something 
about those antibiotics I took? They 
made me dizzy.” 

Chavoor did not look up from his 
meal. "Dizzier," he said. 

Spitz readily allows that he talks a 
great deal about himself, explaining, "I 
just get all wound up sometimes. I get 
hyper.” He also agrees with Chavoor 
that he is something of a hypochondriac, 
though he reported his cold completely 
cured by Saturday. "I knew if I went to 
a doctor he’d tell me the cold was noth- 
ing to worry about, but it's a way of get- 
ting fussed over and coddled. I guess." 

As he set out on his pursuit of gold, 
Spitz was also assured of being fussed 
over in Munich by the various men who 
have helped mold him into the cham- 
pion swimmer and the complex human 
being— he has become. Chavoor was on 
hand for advice and comfort, and so, 
of course, was Daland, officially in 
charge of Spitz’ Olympic training pro- 
gram. Into Munich, meanwhile, came 
both Counsilman and Arnold Spitz. 
Then there was George Haines, coach 
of the Santa Clara Swim Club, who 
trained Mark until he fell out with the 
Spitz family soon after the '68 Olym- 
pics. Haines was in Munich as the as- 
sistant women's coach, and while the 
two are not close. Spitz declined to say 
anything critical about his former coach. 
"Why should I?" he demanded, with 
characteristic bluntness. “George gave 
me my foundation as a swimmer.” Win 
or lose in Munich, Mark Spitz has 
achieved enough already to assure ev- 
erybody a fair share of credit. end 
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Now you can work out 
with the same remarkable 
exerciser Bart Starr uses— 

and our Astronauts used in space! 

Joe Garino. Director ot Physical Conditioning 
for the Astronauts, had a problem: how to keep 
his charges fit during the long journey in space. 

The answer: EXER-GYM— Isometric/Isotonic 
exerciser that's light, compact, portable, and 
exercises the entire body. It adjusts to fit the 
individual user and can be used anywhere. 

Bart Starr, quarterback for the Green Bay 
Packers, works out daily with EXER-GYM. Now. 
you too can let EXER-GYM put you and your 
family back in shape and help you have a firm, 
healthy and athletic body. Work out anywhere— 
at home, in your office, while traveling. 

EXBR-GYM comes with Bart Starr's 108 -page 
Manual that takes you trom the "79 lb weakling" 
stage to a splendid physique, with only five 
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SEE NO 
EVIL, HEAR NO 
EVIL . . . HA! 

Evil is everywhere, especially in Boston, say these 
three iconoclastic broadcasters, who leave the 
Establishment apoplectic and their fans convulsed 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


FANS' FANS Jim McCarthy, Eddie Andelman and Mark Wilkin 
press their fight for spectator consideration and better hamburgers. 


E ach Sunday night from 7 until 1 1 
the radio waves around Boston arc 
whipped up by Sports Huddle, a sports 
talk show that, depending upon one’s 
taste, is either the best example of that 
overworked genre ever produced, or the 
awfulcst. Sports Huddle has been sneered 
at as preposterous and warmly supported 
as fearlessly iconoclastic. For every lis- 
tener who thinks the show is hilarious, 
there probably is an ex-listener who got 
tired of the merry, or perhaps the not-so- 
merry, pranks that arc an important el- 
ement of the show's seemingly haphazard 
makeup. Practically no one who has ever 
heard Sports Huddle has been neutral 
about it. and that, more than anything 
else, is a measure of the show's con- 
siderable success. 

At the center of the Huddle are Mark 
Wilkin, Jim McCarthy and Eddie An- 
delman. They have been huddling week- 
ly for more than three years now, and 
no subject has been spared their darts 
and thrusts, delivered usually with the 
imperious confidence of a barking quar- 
terback. Boston, the White House, Buck- 
ingham Palace and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police have all been sent reel- 
ing upheld, but no institution takes such 
a battering as the Sports Establishment, 
an amorphous enemy that includes man- 


agement and athletes, sportswriters and 
sportscasters. The Establishment, in the 
view of the Huddlers, is at bottom anti- 
fan. Sports Huddle is for him, and if its 
three-man backfield becomes at times 
unbearably righteous in its indignation, 
its time-tested defense is The Plight of 
the Fan. Sports Huddle champions noth- 
ing if it docs not champion The Plight 
of the Fan. 

Two of the Huddlers’ favorite targets 
are the Boston Bruins and their home 
rink, Boston Garden. The Bruins lack 
class, say the Huddlers. The charge lacks 
precision, not to mention an original 
turn of phrase, but apparently it makes 
sense to a lot of people who feel that 
they arc being soaked by the Bruin man- 
agement for the dubious pleasure of oc- 
cupying a seat in the Garden where the 
rats run free and the service, if any, is in- 
sulting. In their plight, the fans turn to 
the Huddle. They know that the pro- 
gram will be heard over the clicking of 
turnstiles, even if they are not. 

And the Huddle is heard. "Every 
building in Boston has rats,” complains 
Weston Adams Jr., president of the Bru- 
ins. "Why does Sports Huddle have to 
pick on ours?" 

No reason, says Andelman, except that 
"the Garden also 


no air conditioning, and it docs have 
rude ushers, winos and stalactites.” 

Like his co-H tiddlers, each of whom 
makes his living outside of sport, An- 
delman feels free to make such remarks. 
He is a real-estate developer, McCarthy 
is an insurance executive and Witkin a 
lawyer. They arc not, they arc pleased 
to point out, beholden to any organi- 
zation or personality in sport as. they 
insist, announcers and writers and pub- 
licity men all are in varying degrees. To 
maintain their independence, the three 
refuse all press privileges, buy S2.500 
worth of sports tickets and transpor- 
tation each year and vow never to shill 
for any person, player or team. 

When snow blanketed Harvard Stadi- 
um two years ago and the Patriots re- 
fused to clean the stands so their rooters 
could sit in relative comfort, the Hud- 
dlers dramatized the shabby treatment by 
sitting in the snow with the frozen fans. 
They have also sat through a driv ing rain- 
storm at the Patriots' new home in Fox- 
boro, Mass., have had mustard and beer 
slopped on them at Boston Garden and 
have pitied their jaws — and stomachs — 
against Fenway Park's hamburgers. 

"Not only do we represent the 



Like Andelman, Jim McCarthy, 43, 
grew up around Boston. He is lean and 
lanky and the only bona fide athlete in 
the Huddle, having been an all-star bas- 
ketball and football player in high 
school. Jim is also the most excitable of 
the group. He once referred to Adams 
on the air as "the biggest jerk 1 ever 
met." Another time, angered when An- 
delman downgraded Bob Cousy during 
a broadcast, he took a swing at his co- 
hort, missed but then shoved him and 
walked out of the studio while they were 
still on the air. 

Mark Witkin. 32, is from Latrobe, 
Pa. and is the moderating voice when 
matters get that far out of hand. "Rare- 
ly do the three of us agree on contro- 
versial topics," Wilkin understates it. 
"That's good, though, because it leads 
to lively discussions." 

After one "lively discussion," a call- 
er told Andelman, "You sound like three 
guys in a gin mill.” He meant it as a put- 
down, but succeeded only in pleasing 
the Huddlers. Their show was spawned 
in the bar of Patton’s, a Boston res- 
taurant w here McCarthy, Andelman and 
Witkin used to forgather to argue sports 
while they wailed out late-afternoon traf- 
fic jams before heading home. A radio 
executive got an earful of them— who 
didn't? — and, far from switching bars. 


"We thought it would be a telephone- 
talk show, but when we got to the stu- 
dio for our first program they told us 
the phones didn’t work," Andelman re- 
calls. “All of a sudden we found they 
wanted us to talk for two hours. We 
told the listeners, 'You will be the stars 
of this show. We have two goals: to put 
fun back in sports and to look out for 
the fans.’ ” 

After six months at little WUNR. the 
Huddle graduated to W'BZ, a 50,000- 
watt clear-signal station heard in 32 
states and Canada. 

"That was when the show was at its 
best." says Jack Craig, a radio-TV crit- 
ic for the Boston Globe. "Someone 
would call from Cincinnati and say, 
‘Now let me tell you what the real trou- 
ble is with the Reds.' That gave un- 
usual depth to the show." 

The depth did not last long. The Hud- 
dlers claim WBZ. Boston's richest radio 
station, was pressured to drop the show 
by the Bruins. There also was something 
about a new station manager who did 
not care for the three loudmouths. A sta- 
tion spokesman says merely that it was 
a bad show and WBZ dropped it— a mis- 
take. it soon developed. The American 
Research Bureau ratings for Boston re- 
vealed that WBZ's audience fell oft’ 66' ;. 

continued 


fans," says Witkin, "we are the fans." 

Much of the show's vitality is sup- 
plied by the 34-year-old Andelman. 245 
pounds of nonstop exposition whose 
jowls sag to his breastbone because, as 
he puts it, "The Andelmans have no 
necks." The Andelmans do have a pen- 
chant for the fast quip, and some critics 
have praised Andelman's coverage of the 
1971 Super Bowl as the most innovative 
reporting of all time. "One thing I did 
was to interview the real people before 
the game." Andelman says. "I talked to 
hookers, people at X-rated movies, guys 
in the street. Then I announced that on 
the basis of those interviews the Colts 
would win 17-13. They won 16-13." 

Until recently, Andelman regarded 
Howard Cosell as a sportscaster with- 
out peer and referred to him as The 
Oasis of Truth. "But now he cops out. 
has conflicts of interest that hamper his 
work and is not the tell-it-like-it-is guy 
he claims to be," Andelman insists. "He 
intimidates people he interviews and al- 
ways talks about how r educated he is. 
I'm educated, too [Andelman has a de- 
gree in business from Boston University 
and an M.B.A. from Northeastern], and 
l‘d like to take on The Oasis of Truth 
face to face." 


SEE NO EVIL continued 



MEET THE WINNER OF THE DATE DEREK CONTEST. MABEL HODGKINS. AND HER PRIZE 


during the time spot vacated by the Hud- 
dle. WEEI, a 5,000-watter with a four- 
state audience, picked up the show, and 
its listeners for that same Sunday night 
time slot have more than doubled. 

During the Huddle's last night on 
WBZ. 2.000 people jammed the station 
parking lot to pay tribute to their fa- 
vorite three-man team. Last June the 
show was syndicated and so far. 40 sta- 
tions around the country have bought 
it. While commercial time is sold to spon- 
sors, the Muddlers insist they have turned 
their backs on offers that would trans- 
form what they still regard as their pas- 
time into a commercial venture. For ex- 
ample, they refused S5.000 for the use 
of their faces on frankfurter packages. 
(It is hard to imagine what profit any- 
body would have realized out of three 
men on a dog. ) 

Huddle Power is nothing new. Calls 
while the Huddle is in progress often 
reach 12,000 in number and more than 
once have hit 20.000. In 1970. dismayed 
that President Nixon had not congrat- 
ulated the Bruins after their Stanley Cup 
victory. Sports Huddle phoned Edward 
Brooke and Ted Kennedy and got both 
Massachusetts Senators to say that the 
President was guilty of first-degree over- 
sight. Before long. 30,000 listeners signed 
7.000 letters to the White House de- 
manding action. They got it — tardily, 
but big. President Nixon sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram five months later 
and followed it up with a most unusual 
bit of advertising while riding in a con- 
vertible through Dublin. The President 
held up a sign saying Boston bruins 
are no. 1. Native Irishmen, nonplussed, 
shrugged their shoulders, but their Bos- 
ton kinsmen knew what it was all about 
and chalked up another accomplishment 
for the Sports Huddle. 

First-time listeners to the show are 
apt to be shocked by the experience. 
When the Huddle wants to get rid of a 
crank or a bore, a signal is given to the 
program's engineer and immediately the 
ticking of a loud clock is heard. It is 
the mechanism for a time bomb, and in 
a few seconds the caller is blown off the 
air by the sound of a 10-megaton ex- 
plosion. Disdaining the traditional 
Sousa-type music that opens most sports 
programs. Spoils Huddle introduces it- 
self with the grinding sounds of a cal- 
liope. signaling that it is time again for 
four hours of fun and fantasy. Before 
the evening ends, listeners can count on 


hearing the usual strong sports commen- 
tary, a stranger-lhan-life talc, surprise 
guests (real and fanciful), commercials 
(real and fanciful), a mystery quiz, phone 
calls around the world and, of course, a 
few words from the audience. 

Although the show is unrehearsed, 
considerable planning precedes each 
broadcast from the Huddle's studio on 
the 44th floor of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Building. There the three sit at a five- 
sided black-topped table armed with 
sheaves of commercials, newspapers and 
notes about gags and topics they expect 
to plunge into, or at. During breaks in 
the program for world news, the Mud- 
dlers drift out of their room to the wire 
machines to read the latest sports re- 
sults. Back on the air. Andelman is apt 
to light a match to a commercial that Mc- 
Carthy is frantically trying to finish be- 
fore the flames do. 

On the other side of their glass-en- 
closed studio are two men — one to han- 
dle the calls, the other the engineer who 
plays tapes of outrageous sounds: the 
bomb, a creaky Inner Sanctum- type door, 
a big wet kiss for female callers and yelp- 
ing dogs or clippity-clopping horses for 
calls about dogs or horses. 

"We pitch our ads," says McCarthy 
enthusiastically about the show's com- 


mercials. What McCarthy means is that 
they often add their own embellishments 
to a stilted commercial. For one spon- 
sor, an ice cream company, the Huddle 
concocts a "flavor of the week," such 
as cherry salami or pigeon pecan. The 
Huddle also lends its support to the Sam 
Huff School of Piling On. A plug for 
pro wrestling, delivered sotio wee. calls 
it "the only major sport without a scan- 
dal in the last 40 years." For the un- 
initiated. separating spoof from truth is 
the most puzzling part of the program. 
Stranger-lhan-life tales go something as 
follows: "This is the story of a famous 
home run that landed in a kid's pocket. 
He sold the ball for SI 2 and invested 
the money in the stock market. Three 
years later he was hit by a streetcar." 

Among the Huddle's favorite targets, 
other than the Bruins and the Garden, 
arc Carl Yastrzemski ("Ever notice that 
as his batting average goes up the Red 
Sox go down?"): Red Sox Manager Ed- 
die Kasko ("A mealymouthed marsh- 
mallow who once brought his lineup card 
to the plate and bumped into the other 
manager headfirst"): Bobby Orr of the 
Bruins ("He's not the humble, gracious. 
Biblc-touting kid everyone says he is"); 
and Orr's teammate Derek Sanderson 
("overrated and oversexed"). 


At the mere mention of Sports Huddle, 
Sanderson now says It was 

not always so. Relations were first 
strained slightly by the Huddle's Date 
Derek contest. There were 10.000 en- 
trants and the winner was Mabel Hodg- 
kins. age 73. Things got tougher after the 
Huddlcrs upstaged Sanderson on his own 
TV show. The three brought along Miss 
Sports Huddle, Paula Newman (later to 
become Mrs. Witkin): while they were on 
the air, Andelman would snap his fingers 
and she would walk by and drop a grape 
into his mouth. Sanderson had no idea 
what was going on. Every lime he tried to 
make a point, Andelman would snap his 
fingers again. Paula would drop another 
grape and Sanderson lost track of what 
he was doing. 

The Huddlcrs also give Fenway Park 
a hot time, which they claim is some- 
thing the hamburgers there don't get. 
Information was passed along to the 
Huddle by a spy working at one of the 
concession counters: the reason why the 
hamburgers were as tough as Louisville 
Sluggers, he reported, was that they were 
cooked before the game and reheated. 
Unfortunately, his cover blown, the 007 
of Fenway Park was demoted from ham- 
burgers to French fries. 

The Huddle can throw bouquets as 
well as uppercuts, and the Celtics get 
most of the posies. Though the Celtics 
have seldom drawn well in Boston, the 
Huddle is fond of them. Despite this, 
they did rip Bill Russell when he re- 
fused to acknowledge an ovation from 
the fans the day his uniform number 
was retired. "1 don't go for that fan- 
fare," was Russell's explanation, but the 
Huddle didn’t buy it. Said McCarthy, 
"The fans gave him a four-minute stand- 
ing O and he never stood, never raised 
an arm. People say he’s his own man. 
Yes, but fans were saying thanks and 
the least he could’ve done was to say, 
'You’re welcome.’ ” 

But no one has taken the broadsides 
the Bruin management has. Never at a 
loss for new Bruin shortcomings, the 
Huddle accuses the organization of be- 
ing lax in curbing ticket scalpers and of 
failing to cope with the parking prob- 
lem. More specifically, last year Sports 
Huddle sponsored a tour for some 250 
fans so they could see their beloved Bru- 
ins play on the West Coast, where it is 
easier to come by tickets than in Bos- 
ton. When the group showed up at the 
San Francisco airport to welcome the 


Bruins, the players snubbed them. The 
Bruins continued to ignore the Boston 
contingent at the Oakland Coliseum, 
skating to the other side of the rink to 
sign autographs for local fans only. Goal- 
ie Eddie Johnston, the team player rep- 
resentative, said later that the players 
were retaliating for Huddle comments 
they didn’t particularly care for. Retal- 
iating themselves, the three Huddlcrs 
predicted the Bruins would not win the 
Stanley Cup because they lacked ma- 
turity. When the Bruins lost in the play- 
offs, the Huddle played taps and a fu- 
neral dirge. 

Sitting in his well-appointed office in 
Boston Garden, the Bruins' Adams 
talked about the Huddle. "When they 
first went on the air they were the fresh- 
est, most alive thing to come on radio 
in a long time,” he said, "but I think 
they are now biased and have lost their 
objectivity. It takes little talent to knock. 
I think their show appeals to high school 
kids now, to the lunatic fringe. 

"After McCarthy called me a jerk I 
checked with a lawyer to see if that wasn't 
libel or slander. Next thing you know, 
the Huddle says I was going to sue them. 
I had no such intention. I just wanted 
to find out what was what. I was 25 
years old at the time and I was frosted. 
Andelman said the Bruins were having 
him followed and were checking into 
his high school background. Why would 
we follow him or check up on him? He's 
got to be psychotic. We have a rule in 
our house against listening to them any- 
more. Since we stopped listening I've 
quit yelling at my wife and she has 
slopped crying over what they say.” 

Says McCarthy: "When we criticize, 
people jump us. But theater critics rap 
shows they feel aren’t good, and people 
admit that’s part of their job. Some peo- 
ple just can’t see that we’re trying to 
serve a purpose, too.” 

The Huddlcrs sometimes initiate their 
own telephone calls, to places like Carls- 
bad Caverns and Rattlesnake Springs, 
N. Mex., Grauman’s Chinese Theatre 
in L.A. and Kansas City. They asked 
the ranger at Carlsbad to ship up some 
bats for Bat Day. They spoke to a for- 
est ranger in Rattlesnake Springs, hun- 
dreds of miles from the nearest large 
body of water, to see if he was aquiver 
with excitement about the forthcoming 
America's Cup races. He said he was 
more lonely than excited and. presto, 
scads of listeners wrote to cheer him 



up. The Huddle called Grauman’s to see 
if it would be possible to forgo the usu- 
al footprint for a headprint of Yastrzcni- 
ski, only to have Andelman retract the 
request because, "You couldn’t possibly 
have a spot big enough." A year ago 
they called a restaurant in Kansas City. 
They had been contending that the Sox 
played as individuals, not a unit, so they 
tried to reserve 25 tables for one. The 
players, they said, "could cat the way 
they play.” 

Andelman once phoned the While 
House and asked for the Grand Wiz- 
ard. a professional wrestling impresario 
who frequents the program. After a 
lengthy go-round with officials who 
looked everywhere but under the Oval 
Room carpel, Andelman was asked if a 
message could be relayed should the Wiz- 
ard be found. "Yes,” Andelman replied. 
"Tell him to bring home a loaf of bread 
and some milk.” 

Other calls have been placed to Buck- 
ingham Palace to ask if the Patriots could 
"exchange two of their guards for two 
of yours”; to the Port of New York Au- 
thority inquiring whether it would send 
to the New York Giants, desperately in 
need of a new play, the Statue of Lib- 
erty; to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police to ask them to hop to it and find 

continued 
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Little Knowledge 
About Arthritis 

can make the difference between 
control and crippling. 

Something can be done. 

For facts. . . for help, call on 

The 

Arthritis Foundation 

Let's help each other. 
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Valuable briar pipe offer 

From Bourbon Blend Pipe Tobacco -a $6.95 pipe value for only 
$3.00. Made in England of high-quality Algerian 
briar. Rubber mouthpiece. Lifetime guarantee against bowl 
burnout. Money back if not completely satisfied 
(just return pipe within four weeks of receipt). We'll also send 
you a full pouch of Bourbon Blend free! 


ALPHA 


Fine old Bourbon in a fine new pipe tobacco. 


You'll like the new filtered- 
brass shade of soft, mellow 
upper leather in this classic 
fashion boot. It's another 
forward fashion style from 
Shaw's complete line of 
quality men's boots, 
and golf oxfords . . . 
America's greatest 
values to retail SI 5.95 
to $29.95, slightly 
higher Denver, west. 

If your dealer 
doesn't have 
them, write us 1 


M. T. Shaw, Inc. 

Coldwater, Mich. 49036 
"Over 50 years ot quality shoemaking" 


PIPE OFFER 


nient order form to 


PIPE OFFER, PO BOX 1070 

HICKSVILLE. NEW YORK 1 1802 ADDRESS. 


Please send me pipe shape BULIARO. 


OR BULLDOG 


CITY STATE ZIP 


| (u s Posts Regu'alion require use of 2iP code.) Manufacturer . n i ked with each pipe. Offer void | 
I where prohibited or othe*A'ise restfcted by 'aw OUnr e«pires December 31. 1973 Alio* 4-6 weeks lor delivery 


the stolon Stanley Cup. Recently, a call 
went to the Los Angeles Forum, where 
they let a pay phone ring until a well- 
meaning Chinese answered. Andelman 
asked him to relay an urgent message 
to Wilt Chamberlain: "The frog leaps 
high only in the spring.” Said the be- 
wildered Chinese: “He playing now, 
but I try.” 

The listening audience is often invit- 
ed to participate. Once the Sports Hud- 
dle asked all within earshot to send in 
pictures of themselves. It was deluged 
with studio portraits, color photographs, 
paintings and one unexplained snapshot 
of an empty chair. The Huddlers fig- 
ured it was an insult. Another time, when 
they promised a sweatshirt to anyone 
who could sing Take Me Out to the 
Ball Came in a foreign language, they 
were serenaded in some 30 tongues. And 
when they thought they had found a 
stumper — “We'll give a sweatshirt to 
anyone who can play the Notre Dame 
Victory March on a violin”— they were 
besieged by fiddlers. Sometimes the Hud- 
dle comes up with a question that bugs 
listeners for weeks. Like “Who was Flor- 
ence Wishmeyer?” It took more than a 
month, but finally someone remembered 
she was the valedictorian of Bob Id- 
ler's high school graduating class in Van 
Meter, Iowa. 

One of the show's more successful un- 
dertakings was the discovery of Super- 
foot, a project that started as a joke 
and became an international manhunt. 
It began early last year when the Mud- 
dlers wished out loud that the Patriots 
would go look somewhere for a field- 
goal kicker. They wouldn't, of course, 
said the three, because they were “too 
cheap" to scout for the talent the other 
clubs had. England, with all its side- 
wheeling soccer types, was obviously the 
place to look, so the Huddle called BOAC 
to ask if a Patriot scout and some foot- 
balls could fly to London in the bag- 
gage compartment of a plane. Saves 
money, don't you know? BOAC turned 
the Huddle dow n, but then reconsidered. 
Soon the airline, WBZ radio and TV, 
the Patriots, the Huddle and the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror underwrote a quest 
for Superfoot in England, the winner to 
get SI, 000 and a tryout with the team. 

More than 1,600 Britons entered the 
contest, the finals of which were held in 
Oxfordshire on May 15. Andelman, Mc- 
Carthy and Witkin were on hand, hav- 
ing blitzed through customs wearing 
continued 
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GAIN A STATION WAGON WITHOUT LOSING 
A CAR. 



The great thing 
about station wagons 
is that they give you 
plenty of room. 

But the bad thing 
about many of them is 
that they make you 
drag around a lot of 
excess baggage: 
themselves. 

The Volvo I43E 
station wagon doesn't- 

It's big inside. With 
the rear seat down, the 
cargo area will hold a 
six f<x)t sofa. 

The front seats will 
accommodate people 
up to six-six and a half. 
Comfortably. They're 
fully-reclining bucket 
seats that have an 
adjustable lumbar 
support to make the 
seat backs firmer or 
softer. 

The Volvo station 
wagon gives you a lot 
of room. But it doesn't 
take up much. 

It's shorter than a 
Chevy Nova sedan. 

And since it has a 
shorter turning radius 
than a VW, you 
shouldn't have to drive 
around in search of a 
place to unload your 
load. 

When you want to 
pull onto a busy 
highway, you won't 
have to wait around 
until no cars are 
coming. Fuel injection 
is standard equipment. 

As is a rear window 
wiper. Something that 
gives our station wagon 
a clear advantage 
over others. 

So go to your local 
Volvo dealer anil test 
drive the 145E. 

The station wagon 
that carries a big load 
without making you 
carry a big burden. 


VOLVO 
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In our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload ol MACK THE 
KNIFE . . . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 

At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK “Knile Of 
The Year.'' But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the evil eye") we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge SI for "MACK," 
(although he lists for 
$4.95 in our catalog). 
AND — that isn't ail. For 
that same Si we 'll also 
send youour COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG AND -A $2 
GIFT CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first purchase). 

If you think this is an 
unusual offer you're 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
vacation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


□ I can’t resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my SI bill. (No checks 
please, they drive our 
bankers mad!) Rush me 
"MACK." THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer, 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner, 
From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Downer). COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG and $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, only one per 
customer. Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 


Name 


haverhills 

| Dept."Mack", 582 Washington 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 


football helmets. The winner was Mike 
Walker, then 21, a 6-foot, 178-pound 
bricklayer from Carnforth, Lancashire 
who, in three consecutive attempts, boot- 
ed two 55-yard field goals through wind 
and rain. Up to 185 pounds. Superfoot 
has been competing against Charlie Go- 
golak for the kicker's job with the Pa- 
triots this summer. 

There have been other accomplish- 
ments, although the Huddle says, "It's 
difficult to say exactly how much effect 
the show itself has had in various cases 
because you can't expect teams to cred- 
it us for forcing them to do things." How- 
ever, the Huddle may well have had some- 
thing to do with the Bruins' cutting tick- 
et lines by subscribing to the Tickelron 
system. Jack Nicholson, recently hired 
as an assistant to Adams, feels Huddle 
Power may have led to the creation of his 
job, which entails "bridging the gap be- 
tween the media and the public and help- 
ing fans to air their complaints." Says 
Nicholson: "I can't be certain, but a 
show like Sports Huddle that docs a lot of 
criticizing is bound to get attention." 

Members of the Huddle are sure they 
helped the Bruins on another occasion. 
Andelman says: "The Bruins hadn't won 
a regular game in Toronto in 4*/i years, 
so we called on the King of the Gypsies 
to cast a spell. The next time the Bruins 
played in Toronto they won." 

It is also possible that the Huddle in- 
fluenced the Patriots in making two de- 
cisions. For months last year there had 


been strong indications that Coach John 
Mazur was going to be fired, so listen- 
ers were urged to write the club to re- 
tain him. They did, and the club did. 

"For three weeks last year," says An- 
dclman. "we urged the Pats not to trade 
away their chance at Jim Plunkett. We 
said they should draft him and keep 
him because he was the kind of player 
a team could build around. Just before 
the draft we had Billy Sullivan [Patriot 
president] on the show and people called 
in and begged him to get Plunkett." Plun- 
kett became a Patriot and eventually the 
NFL Rookie of the Year, and by sea- 
son's end the team was no longer a push- 
over. 

Sports Huddle has been alive for over 
three years now, long enough to make 
slews of enemies and attract masses of 
followers. Andelman, McCarthy and 
Witkin have outraged some people and 
hurt others unjustifiably. At times they 
have been tasteless and rude, and their 
practical jokes, like most such would- 
be humor, have often been merely in- 
sipid when they were not outright mean. 
But in their marvelous irreverence for 
the fat cats of sport, their willingness to 
strip off facades and well, why not say 
it? — their championing of The Fan in 
His Plight, they are refreshing, an an- 
tidote to the malaise that sets in when a 
medium has done for too long without 
their sort of independent criticism. They 
are obviously filling a need and having 
fun while doing it. end 
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Which of these 
cities has the 
lowest rate of motor 
vehicle deaths? 




Philadelphia 


Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Head /or .\'evv York. 

Among these seven cities, it 
has the lowest rate of vehicular 
deaths per 1 00,000 people. ( In 
fact. New 'lurk s rate applied 
nationally would cut the 
country's death toll in half.) 

Hut steering a sale course in 
and out of any big city today is 
a challenge to survival— and 
sanity. 

And since there's a CHS 
Ow ned AM radio station in 
each of these- seven, we have a 
special responsibility to look 
out for the driver's w elfare. 

Because we share the 
driver's scat. The only medium 
that docs. 

So we give f.irniorethan lip- 
service to traflic safety. WEEl 
Boston got an Alfred P Sloan 
award for its campaign last 
year. Every time a fatality 
occurred. WEEl announced 
it on the air. Once an hour for 
I S straight hours. And a taxi 
fleet of 350 cars displayed 
special yellow flags for the 
same I 8 hours. 

Chicago listeners learned 
from WBBM Newsradiothe 
newest facts about the social 
drinker on the road. KNX 
Newsradio’s aw ard- w inning 
"Half A Second" told I.os 
Angelenos which accidents 
can lx- prevented, and what 
happens when they occur. 

Of course there's much 
more to our job than traflic. 
People also need to know how' 
events arc moving. 

So we continuously track 
the complex flow of the news. 
The stop/go signals. And 
which caution lights are 
flashing. In the city. All over. 

Not a bad idea to heed the 
signals in today's world. In or 
out of a car. 

The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 

WFFI Newsradio S9. Boston 
WCBS Newsradio SS. New York 
WCAU Radio 121. Philadelphia 
WBHM Ncw<radto 78. Chicago 
KMOX 1120, St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 7 1 . San Framisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 
Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


Souris- Based ».n u.iisfH , horn tire Bureau of Census. I* S lXpartmcnt of Commerce; 
PuMn. Health Sets Ks. L $. Department of Health. LiJuaatmfi and Weltatc. 


AN UNBELIEVAGABLE BOOM 

They squawk. They talk. They goad and explode. But, 
while baseball's expensive new boards amuse and enthuse, 
they do not know the scores by DAVID BUT WIN 



H ow could you have explained the 
scene to a foreigner watching his 
first baseball game or to a Rip Van Win- 
kle who had been away from the park 
for 20 years? The Mets" Tom Seaver 
was facing singles hitter Tommy Hutton 
in a Sunday afternoon game at Phil- 
adelphia before the largest crowd in 
Pennsylvania baseball history, 57,267 — 
including 34,000 kids clutching shiny new 
giveaway bats. Suddenly Hutton hit a 
home run. Now, that act alone, not to 
mention all those bat-waving children, 
would have been hard enough to ex- 
plain. but consider what followed: 

Out in center field an animated figure 
named Philadelphia Phil swung a bat 
and sent an electronic ball crashing 
against a replica of the Liberty Bell. The 
Bell's crack lit up as the ball caromed 
off toward Philadelphia Phillis, who 
fielded it on her backside, fell forward 
and set off a cannon, which belched 
smoke and exploded a flurry of cartoons 
and messages on the huge right-field 
scoreboard. As the stadium echoed with 
enough noise to disrupt the leafy quiet 
miles away on the Main Line, a Co- 
lonial flag unfurled in center field and a 
bilious green fountain began to dance 
to the tune of The Slavs am I Stripes For- 
ever. The place had hardly calmed down 
when, one out later. Ron Stone drove a 
triple to right field. Now the big board 
flashed in nightmarish letters: phantas- 
TIC! UNBELIEVAGABUF.! 

Old Philadelphia fans who remember 


Chuck Klein hitting homers in relative 
peace and sanity must be unnerved by 
the newfangled demonstrations and fre- 
netic computerized scoreboard at Vet- 
erans Stadium, just as they must pon- 
der baseball's snug pajama uniforms, red 
and blue clawlike gloves and billiard- 
table infields. In Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Houston, Arlington 
(Texas), Oakland. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles new stadiums or scoreboard 
systems are breeding a generation of fans 
that will forever demand a cavalry charge 
with every rally, bulb-lit likenesses of 
each player coming to bat and an elec- 
tronic we wuz korbei) when a visiting 
player makes a tough catch. 

“You can call it gimmickry if you 
want, but I think it's all very important 
for baseball." says Bill Giles, Philadel- 
phia's vice-president for business oper- 
ations, the red-haired genie behind the 
Vets Stadium board and the man who 
a few years ago staged a Fourth of July 
every night at the Astrodome. "In Hous- 
ton 40' , of those who wrote in for tick- 
ets would request seats in sight of the 
scoreboard. In Philadelphia at least 25' , 
demand the same thing." 

In certain quarters, where baseball tra- 
dition dies hard, ball parks still rely on 
human hands to keep scoreboards run- 
ning. In 1937 the Cubs installed a center- 
field board in anticipation of a pennant 
which was won the following year; the 
workings have remained largely unal- 
tered since. Inside the 75-foot-long tomb 



three men creep around like so many 
Quasimodos, dipping dials and pushing 
levers, while 500 feet away in the press 
box a fourth colleague controls the 
board's only electronic features, those 
that note balls, strikes and outs. "It's 
hotter than the dickens inside," says Roy 
(Cotton) Bogren, who spent 20 summers 
in there before becoming the Cubs' chief 
groundkeeper. 

Wriglcy's Stone Age board can't say 
oops or ignite fireworks, but it does 
boast of two gimmicks many of the 
Aquarian parks can't match: it has a 
clock to tell the time of day, and it 
gives complete inning-by-inning scores 
of other games. Philadelphia's mullimil- 
lion-dollar twin boards — one in left, one 
in right — devote so much time and space 
to illuminating the game at hand and 
flashing commercials (three sponsors arc 
financing the board in return for bc- 
tween-innings advertising) that other 
scores appear only now and then. 

Fenway Park in Boston gets by with 
the same manually operated left-field 
board Owner Tom Yawkey built in 1934. 
Two college students work it. posting 
Red Sox and other scores while a man 
in the press box punches balls, strikes 
and outs. "We can't flash statistical mes- 
sages like the new parks," says a Bos- 
ton publicist. "But those new boards 
aren’t perfect, either. At Kansas City 
they don’t have enough space for all 
the scores, so when all the clubs arc play- 
ing. one game has to be left out." 

Bill Veeek is generally credited with 
introducing the modern-day personality- 
plus scoreboard — at Chicago in I960 — 
but at least two witnesses claim to have 
seen its precursor. As a boy Bill Giles 
accompanied his father Warren, then a 
big-league executive and later president 
of the National League, on trips into 
the bushes. In Columbia, S.C. he re- 
members seeing a toy goose waddling 
along the top of the board and drop- 
ping an egg in the appropriate slot when 
the visiting team failed to score. Vent 
Morgan, a coach with the Minnesota 
Twins, remembers a similar act at Au- 
gusta, Ga. in 1949. 

In I960 Vecck hatched a S300.000 
scoreboard in Comiskcy Park that ex- 
ploded with fireworks for 23 seconds — 
a lime limit imposed by the league — 
whenever a White Sox player hit a 
home run. Visiting players reacted var- 
continufd 
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BOOMING BOARDS continued 


iously to Veeck’s plaything. Jimmy Pier- 
sail, playing center field for Cleveland, 
caught a game-ending fly by Ted Klu- 
szewski and then fired the ball at the 
board. Veeck. watching from the press 
box, shouted: “Get that guy off the 
field." Said Piersall later, “They 
shouldn't let that thing go off in the mid- 
dle of a game. It can make a guy fidgety 
and nervous." At a night game in I960 
the Yankees countered with a fireworks 
show of their own. Casey Stengel. Yogi 
Berra and others dancing around the 
dugout with lit sparklers after home runs 
by Clcte Boyer and Mickey Mantle. 

In 1962 the modern message-board 
era was ushered in at Dodger Stadium 
in Chavez Ravine. Manufactured by 
Fair-Play Scoreboards of Des Moines, 
the two 75-fool-long boards were the 
first to be fully automated and controlled 
from the press box. No Quasimodos 
needed. Dodger fans lapped up the 
streams of statistical data and sports 
quizzes flashed up on the board and ral- 
lied to the cavalry call and 30-foot let- 
ters commanding charge. 

The Fair-Play company has since built 
boards for the Astrodome. Busch Me- 
morial Stadium in St. Louis and the 
Rangers’ Arlington Stadium — million- 
dollar creations that dwarf the firm’s 
first efforts almost four decades ago. 

Dallas Center, Iowa, 1934: a pure 
Rockvvcllian setting. Small farm town 
deep in Iowa corn country, big frame 
houses with wide lawns in front, hot ri- 
valry with the neighboring community, 
Adel. One winter night Dallas Center 
was locked in a close, rousing basketball 
game with Adel. Dallas Center's two- 
story brick school building, still in use, 
had the standard gymnasium floor with 
a balcony on three sides and a stage 
with collapsible basket on the fourth. If 
a scoreboard system existed, it was two 
kids in letter sweaters standing on lad- 
ders flipping a series of number cards. 

timer E. Foster, founder of Fair-Play 
but then superintendent of schools and 
a high school physics teacher at Dallas 
Center, was in the crowd. “The game 
was very close. I'll never forget those peo- 
ple standing up and shouting," the 78- 
year-old Foster, kindly and still sharp, 
recalled recently. "Everybody was yell- 
ing, ‘How much time? How much time?’ 
Well, the game ended in a frenzy. Adel 
won I think. Now, 1 knew something 


about mechanics, and I thought to my- 
self it was about time somebody figured 
out a better way to keep the score and 
time. So the next day l went to the elec- 
trician and asked him to help me build 
a timing clock. He said he was too busy 
but told me to see Jensen, the jeweler. 

“This was right in the middle of the 
Depression, and I paid Jensen 35c an 
hour to help me. We made a big clock 
with a second hand that you could stop 
or start from the scorer’s table, and when 
t hit eight minutes, the end of the quar- 
ter. a horn would go off. I took out a pat- 
ent, and when we first started selling 
them, our slogan was, ‘They Toot Their 
Own Horn.' Well. I didn't get home 
that night till two in the morning and 
my wife just started crying. She knew 
right away I had a plan to start build- 
ing clocks and boards, and she said, 
’You'll lose what little money you've 
got.' " 

Jeanne Foster finally gave in. With 
his sons Jack and Robert, who are Fair- 
Play executives today, and a few of his 
skilled physics students, Foster set up 
shop in his garage and basement, build- 
ing what amounted to the first auto- 
matic timers and scoreboards in Amer- 
ican sport. By 1938 the demand had 
spread from the Midwest across the 
country, and Foster moved his family 
and business 25 miles east to Des Moines. 
Even before the move Fair-Play had al- 
ready refined the original model to in- 
clude home and visitor scores — cloth 
tapes numbered up to 69 that peeked 
out of slots on either side of the clock 
and were controlled from the corer's 
table. Foster called it the Model A, and 
it was a durable machine. Somewhere 
out in the Midlands, the company be- 
lieves, a few Model As are still tooting 
their own horns. 

In the late 1940s Fair-Play, dominating 
the market, improved on the original 
sweep-second hand clock with a digital, 
flashing timer, and fans everywhere be- 
gan tolling off the seconds: five, four, 
three — a chant that is still music to 
the eldest Foster’s ears. Today the com- 
pany’s 60.000-square-foot factory, con- 
stantly honking with the sound of start- 
ing horns, turns out standard basketball, 
baseball, football, wrestling, swimming 
and hockey boards plus the erupting 
baseball showpieces. From the Mid- 
South Coliseum in Memphis to the Rose 


Bowl at Pasadena to gymnasiums in Ger- 
many (where the boards are labeled Heim 
and Cast instead of home and visitor), 
Fair-Play has more than 50.000 score- 
boards in operation. In recent years sev- 
eral big corporations, noting Fair-Play’s 
successes at Los Angeles and Houston, 
have entered the market with even more 
sophisticated equipment. Conrac built 
the Oakland and new Candlestick Park 
boards: Stewart-Warner did the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh models. 

Jack Foster, Fair-Play’s chief of en- 
gineering, credits Judge Roy Hofheinz 
with launching the sideshow era and pull- 
ing the fans into the act. "We built the 
Astrodome board," said Jack, "but the 
Judge did a lot of the planning. He took 
Veeck's fireworks and put them into elec- 
tric lights. He took O'Malley’s c harge 
and turned it into a special show, with 
guns, music and lights. Houston still has 
the biggest, most exciting show. It’s im- 
possible to top in an outdoor stadium. 
Indoor lights make it more effective." 

Giles was at Houston when the As- 
trodome opened in 1965 and was del- 
egated by Hofheinz to refine the score- 
board’s dramatic potential. He imme- 
diately took off after such natural en- 
emies as umpires and Leo Durocher. 
who became a sudden friend of the As- 
tros last week when he was hired to re- 
place Manager Harry Walker. “Leo said 
a lot of negative things about the As- 
trodome. so every time he brought the 
Cubs to town. I'd kid him on the board," 
says Giles. "Once we got a rally roll- 
ing, caught up with the Cubs and final- 
ly beat them, and we flashed this is 
THE CHICAGO I IRE. LEO. 

"He used to send Whilcy Lockman 
to the mound to talk to pitchers, and 
we'd put up A MESSAGE FROM LEO WHO? 
But the time he really got mad— and I 
guess I don't blame him — was a game 
when Dick Ellsworth was pitching for 
Chicago, and wc got three or four runs 
and knocked him out. We ran a film of 
a pitcher drowning in the shower. Leo 
claimed he took Ellsworth out because 
he had a sore back. Right away he got 
on the phone and called me in the press 
box, and told me where to stick the score- 
board. Later I said publicly that the 
board and Durocher were very similar — 
both loud, both expensive, both very 
good for baseball, and I meant it." 

Baseball's newest board is a Fair-Play 
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product that towers nearly 12 stories 
above the flatlands of Arlington between 
Dallas and Fort Worth. Freak weather, 
an inexperienced operating staff and a 
hurried installation job have bugged 
the 200-foot-long board, which is em- 
blazoned with a map of Texas. "I 
don't know what's wrong with the guy 
who runs that thing,"* said a young 
usher in a Western costume before a 
Rangcrs-Twins game earlier this season. 
"He's either Bob Short's son or else 
he's drunk. He’s always pushing the 
wrong buttons.” 

Poised at a console with 1 1 5 buttons, 
rookie operators Steve Cavcndcr. Hay- 
den Terry and Joe F.pps kicked only a 
few that night. They were awaiting the 
activation the follow ing week of an ob- 
ject standing behind them in the press 
box that resembled a blue refrigerator. 
A memory bank, it can store hundreds 
of taped messages which, when fed 
through a tclclight machine, flash in- 
stantly on the left-field board, adding 
considerable variety to the basic wow 
and charge the trio kept posting. Next 
year Fair-Play plans to install a similar 
SI million board in right field, but an in- 
herent weakness apparently will remain: 
no permanently mounted out-of-town 
scores. 

On this warm Texas night the home 
team had enough hardware to win— and 
the official scorer should have awarded 
the highly biased and personable score- 
board an assist. Trailing 1-0 in the fifth, 
the Rangers collected three hits and two 
runs while the Twins seemed to reel from 
two prodigious blasts of charge — first 
the cavalry music played on a tape in 
the press box and broadcast from an 
enormous loudspeaker in left center, then 
the towering letters flashed off and on 
in left. Afterward Minnesota’s manager 
at that time. Bill Rigncy, paid the board 
a grudging tribute. "Sure, I think it’s 
good for the home team. It kind of bugs 
you a little. I could go for something 
like that in our park.” 

On the Sunday afternoon when Hut- 
ton’s homer drove Philadelphia Phil and 
Phillis berserk, 21 -year-old Denny Leh- 
man sat at a computer console in a con- 
trol booth above home plate and toyed 
with the emotions of 57,267 people. Leh- 
man and Danny Baker, who operates a 
balls-strikcs-outs board, have a year’s 
edge on the Arlington crew — and quick- 



er hands than Phillic Shortstop Larry 
Bowa's. When a boy in the stands caught 
a foul fly, Lehman flashed sign him 
up. When Don Money beat out a hit: 
never A doubt. Then-Philadelphia 
Manager Frank Lucchesi was thrown 
out for protesting a ball-strike call, 
and the board merely shut up. But 
when Met Manager Yogi Berra and 
his catcher, Jerry Grote, challenged 
the plate umpire an inning later a Phils' 
public relations man yelled to Lehman, 
"Get the rhubarb tape." Click. Snap. 
Pop. On the right-field screen an en- 
raged manager stormed around an um- 


pire. who calmly turned his back and 
began to play He or is and Flowers on a 
fiddle. 

It is no mean trick to overcome the 
combined protestations of 34,000 bat- 
wielding kids and a prejudicial million- 
dollar scoreboard, hut in the eighth 
inning the Mets took the lead and 
won 4-3. 

Or rather, Willie Mays did. He hit a 
two-run homer, and up in the control 
booth Denny Lehman's fast right hand 
closed in an angry fist above the con- 
sole. The scoreboard didn't even burp. 
Chalk one up for tradition. end 
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A raft load of legislators and 
VIPs on an inspection tour of 
a proposed damsite along the 
Snake River between Idaho and 
Oregon spilled into the drink last 
week, dunking— among oth- 
ers— Congressmen Patrick Caf- 
fery of Louisiana and James Kee 
of West Virginia. One of the res- 
cuers was Congressman Mike 
McCormack of Washington, 
who had organized the trip, 
which local newspapers dubbed 
a "fact-finding fishing trip." All 
nine men who went overboard 
were saved, but taxpayers re- 
ceived no deliverance as the tour 
continued. 

♦ Not everybody in U.S. auto- 
racing circles is uptight these 
days. Last week Bobby Unscr 
was being pushed around in Mil- 
waukee. Here is Mario Andretti 
pushing a Mini-cart around the 
garage area of the Ontario (Cal- j 
if.) Motor Speedway, He could I 
relax; he had just done a prac- 
lice lap at 189 mph in preparing 
for the California 500. He later , 
qualified at 191-plus. 

Baltimore Linebacker Mike 
Curtis, whose rugged individu- 
alism is legend among NFL run- 
ning backs and short receivers, 1 


has decided to quit the NFL 
Players Association. "I just be- 
lieve that in football a man 
should make it on his own," says 
Curtis, who showed his indepen- 
dence from football's labor 
movement two years ago by de- 
fying a players* strike. 

There appears to be something 
of a conservation gap in the 
Crosby family these days. Mary 
Frances Crosby, 12, knocked off 
a 12-foot crocodile in Kenya the 
other day by plugging the crea- 
ture through the eye with a rifle 
bullet. Her father, Bing, mean- 
while, said he wasn't going to 
shoot anything while he and his 
family were on their African in- 
terlude. "I have loo much ad- 
miration for lions, elephants and 
buffaloes to kill them." said the 
crooner. His daughter said she 
would have a pair of shoes and 
a pockctbook made from the 
skin of her prey. 

Slugging David Bragunier of the 
Washington National Sympho- 
ny Orchestra belted two home 
runs last week to help beat the 
New York Philharmonic nine 
15-1 3 in a game played in the na- 
tion's capital. Bragunier comes 
by his strength naturally; he 
plays tuba. 

Four of the nation's 10 Out- 
standing Single Men, according 
to Ebony magazine, are athletes: 
Wilt Chamberlain. Vida Blue. 
Curtis McClinton and Arthur 
Ashe. The runner-up categories 
were acting and politics, with 
two representatives each: Sidney 
Poilier and Dernond Wilson and 
Congressman John Conyers Jr. 
and Gary (Ind.) Mayor Richard 
Hatcher. 

Yoko Ono, the artist and wife 
of former Bcatlc John Lennon, 
went into the Marina Ski Shop 
in San Francisco recently and 
picked up a tennis outfit, includ- 
ing the racket. Asked if she 
played much tennis, she ex- 


plained that she doesn’t play at 
all. "I like the dress as a cos- 
tume," she said, "and the rack- 
et discourages muggers." 

St. Thomas Aquinas High 
School in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
will have one of the tonier by- 
lines in its student newspaper 
this fall. Chris Evert, a student 
at Aquinas, has signed up for a 
publications course that will re- 
quire working on the school 
yearbook and newspaper. She 
plans to write for the sports page. 

# Escorted by a pair of security 
guards, chess master Shelby Ly- 
man, TV guru of the world 
championship, fought his way 
through the pcppcrmills and tea- 
pots of Macy's housewares de- 
partment in Manhattan last 
week to plug his programs and 
the game of chess to a crowd of 
200-plus enthusiasts. With Ly- 
man came Bruce Pandolfini and 
Steve Grant, a pair of masters 
who played several exhibition 
games against Macy's customers 
in which a prize of a chess book 
was offered to anyone emerging 
with a draw or win. Lyman said 
his schedule runneth over with 
offers, including personal ap- 
pearances, TV spots and syn- 
dicated columns. In addition he 


is considering authoring a scries 
of chess books to fill what he 
calls "the conspicuous gap in in- 
structional texts." About the 
new champion-apparent, Bobby 
Fischer, Lyman said, "In a lot 
of ways he's like Ted Williams. 
They both have a number of nice 
qualities but have suffered from 
a bad press.” 

Because he thought "it would 
be a nice gesture," Sammy Da- 
vis Jr. sent an invitation to Boris 
Spassky to be his guest on a 
visit to the United States after 
his current scries against Bobby 
Fischer. Davis would like to 
squire the Russian player to such 
chess Meccas as Las Vegas and 
Beverly Hills. 

All that prestidigitatingthat Jer- 
ry Lucas has long been practicing 
finally paid off. The New York 
Knicks center, whose feats of 
magic and memory (he can re- 
cite entire sections of The God- 
father verbatim) arc legend, has 
been signed by producer Don 
Kirshncr to star in a three-hour 
TV special on ABC-TV next 
Nov. 25. The show will have a 
title almost as long as 6’ 8’ Lucas 
himself: The Jerry Lucas Sttpc r 
Kids Day Music and Magic 
Jamboree. 
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9 reasons why you 
should buy a Honda Sedan. 


1 The babies who cost so much to 
raise these days. 


6 The auto mechanic who charges so 
much for repairs these days. 


2 The lovely lady who costs so much 
to take out these days. 

3 The butcher who charges so much 
for meat these days. 


7 The landlord who charges so 
much for rent these days. 

8 The ski instructor who charges so 
much for skiing lessons these days. 



The Honda Sedan. $1595. 

It makes a lot of sense. 


9 The gas station attendant who 
charges so much for gas these days. 


4 The banker who charges so much 
for big auto loans these days 

5 The girl who charges so much for 
popcorn at the movies these days. 


baseball / William Leggett 


Back to the bad old days 


A sk a baseball club owner for his rec- 
i ol lections of the 1968 season and 
he will tell you how many high bridges 
there are in this land that are perfect 
for jumping off; he will know because 
he carefully scouted all of them that 
year. To a degree 1968 is remembered 
in baseball with the same horror as 1919, 
the year of the Black Sox scandal; 1926, 
the year Pete Rozelle was born in a man- 
ger in South Gate, Calif.; and 1942, the 
year the players marched off to war. 
The images of ’68 are of pitchers so mas- 
sive they block out the light of the sun 
and of batting averages so minuscule 
that it seemed the batters truly were hit- 
ting in the dark. It all added up to so 
many low-run games that bored fans 
chose to stay home and watch summer 
reruns on TV instead. Now there is ev- 
idence that 1968 is having a rerun of its 
own, dressed up as 1972. While con- 
cern over the second coming has not 
yet peaked, it will very shortly. 

As the chart below shows, the pitch- 
ers are suffocating the hitters again, driv- 
ing batting averages down and throwing 
shutouts (listed below as ShO) at an 
even more frequent rate than in ’68. Au- 
gust has been a particularly bewildering 
month for those who assumed that the 
lowering of the pitching mound and 
tightening of the strike zone back in 
1969 had accomplished for all time the 
purpose of equalizing offense and de- 
fense. At the end of last week, with 36 
games still to be played in the month, 
57 shutouts had been thrown in August 


alone, and there had been 59 games in 
which pitchers gave up four or fewer 
hits. There were 40 more in which one 
team or the other had only five hits. 

During the week Pittsburgh's Nelson 
Briles came within a short hop of be- 
coming the 10th man since 1900 to pitch 
a perfect game. A ball that caromed off 
First Baseman Willie StargeM's glove 
gave the Giants their only hit and only 
base runner. Briles’ one-hitter was one 
of four in August (the Cubs' Bill Hands, 
Kansas City’s Roger Nelson and Mil- 
waukee’s Skip Lockwood threw the oth- 
ers) and one of 14 so far this season. 
Recently, White Sox Wilbur Wood went 
11 innings, ending up with a two-hitter. 

An even more disturbing factor in the 
offense-defense ratio is the degree to 
which pitching again dominates the game 
even though several of the best perform- 
ers are either plagued by injuries or ex- 
periencing off seasons. The two left- 
handers with the lowest earned run av- 
erages in each league in 1971, Oakland’s 
Vida Blue and Houston’s Dave Roberts, 
have a combined ERA of 2.96, com- 
pared to 1.95 last year. In the Amer- 
ican League. Twins Bert Blylcven and 
Jim Perry, Red Sox Sonny Siebert and 
Ray Culp, Yankees Fritz Peterson and 
Mel Stottlcmyre and Angel Andy Mes- 
sersmith have winning percentages of 
.500 or worse. The same is true for Na- 
tional Leaguers Rick Wise of St. Louis, 
Bill Singer of Los Angeles, Carl Mor- 
ton of Montreal, Don Gullelt of Cin- 
cinnati, Jerry Koosman and Gary Gen- 


try of New York and Juan Marichal of 
San Francisco. 

Commissioner Bowie Kuhn is well 
aware of the problem and his projection 
of the composite batting average in the 
majors this season adds up to the same 
figure (.244) as the one computed by 
the highly respected Elias Sports Bu- 
reau, which compiled the accompanying 
chart. (Even though 86 fewer games will 
be played this year than last because of 
the players’ strike in April, all projections 
for 1972 were figured as if every team 
played a full 162-game schedule in or- 
der to simplify the comparison with pre- 
ceding seasons.) Assuming the projec- 
tions are valid, they are enough to make 
big-league executives go scouting bridges 
again. Elias says that between 1970 and 
1972, run production — the most critical 
measure of offense — will be off a total 
of 2,445. 

The other morning Lee MacPhail, the 
astute general manager of the Yankees, 
sat in his office at Yankee Stadium, ex- 
amined several sets of figures and tried 
to determine how critical the slippage 
really is. To MacPhail the situation is 
clearly severe and he is already talking 
of ways to bring hitting back to where 
it was only two seasons ago. 

“There is little doubt,” MacPhail said, 
“that the pitchers may have adapted 
quicker to lowering the mound than we 
thought they would. But many people 
in the game are quite conservative, and 
making a lot of rule changes all at once 
will not happen. 

“If you have as many scouting re- 
ports go across your desk as I do, you 
can’t help but notice that the pitchers 
scouted are so much bigger than the 
other players. In grade school and high 
school the best athlete tends to be the 
pitcher. But you cannot keep legislating 
against him. I would not be for low- 


1968-1972: HOW THE MAJOR LEAGUE HITTERS HAVE COME AND ARE GOING, GOING . . . 


1968 

NL AL 

BA .243 .230 

RUNS 5,577 5.532 

2B 1,995 1,874 

3B 359 338 

HR 891 1,104 

RBI 5.183 5,126 

ShO 185 154 


OTAL 

.237 BA 

11,109 RUNS 

3,869 2B 

697 3B 

1.995 HR 

10,309 RBI 

339 ShO 


1969 

NL AL TOTAL 
.250 .246 .248 

7,890 7,960 15,850 

2,455 2,385 4,840 

471 378 849 

1,470 1,649 3,119 

7,296 7,366 14.662 

166 134 300 


1970 

NL AL 
BA -258 .250 

RUNS 8,771 8,109 

2B 2,743 2,492 

3B 554 373 

HR 1,683 1,746 

RBI 8.173 7,589 

ShO 124 110 


TOTAL 

.254 BA 
16,880 RUNS 
5,235 2B 
927 3B 
3,429 HR 
15,762 RBI 
234 ShO 


1971 

NL AL TOTAL 
.252 .247 .249 

7,601 7,472 15,073 

2,505 2,426 4.931 

457 351 808 

1,379 1,484 2,863 

7,085 6,992 14,077 

151 164 315 
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ering the mound again as an answer.” 

In 1969 the mound was shaved by 
five inches because major league hitters 
had averaged only .237 the year before. 
The lowering made it harder for pitch- 
ers to drive off the mound, and many 
of their pitches came in high. The pitch- 
ers’ problem was further complicated 
because they were throwing from an un- 
familiar angle. Many of them also 
showed the psychological effects of hav- 
ing to restyle their windups to cope with 
the change, but now it seems that all but 
a few have mastered the new height. One 
pitcher most bothered by the change was 
Luis Tiant, then with the Indians. Tiant 
won 21 games for Cleveland in 1968 with 
an earned run average of 1 .60. His varied 
delivery was one of the most unorthodox 
and effective ever seen. The lowered 
mound along with several other factors 
was blamed for Tiant’s dismal 1969 sea- 
son when he won only nine games and his 
ERA doubled. Now, after three strug- 
gling seasons, Tiant finally seems at home 
on the new mound. During the past three 
weeks he has become Boston’s best pitch- 
er, giving up four runs in 28 innings and 
twice chasing no-hitters late into games. 
Tiant has pitched two shutouts in his 
most recent starts. 

•'Some people," says MacPhail, “have 
discussed an eight-man lineup as a so- 
lution to the problem because the re- 
duced batting order would get your three, 
four and five hitters — your key run pro- 
ducers — up twice more a game in many 
cases. There are also those who want to 
limit the number of pitchers you can 
have on a team. This would help the hit- 
ter in that he would not be seeing so 
many different pitchers. 1 don’t know 
that 1 like the idea too much. Some of 
the bigger heroes in the game are relief 
pitchers and I don't think we should 
lose sight of that fact.” 


1972 (projected 
for 162 games) 

TOTAL 


BA 

RUNS 

2B 

3B 

HR 

RBI 

ShO 


NL 

.248 

7,594 

2,518 

447 

1,437 

7,015 

161 


AL 

.240 

6.841 

2.387 

319 

1,254 

6,396 

207 


.244 

14.435 

4,905 

766 

2.691 

13,411 

368 


The idea MacPhail still likes best is 
the "designated hitter,” a man who 
would usually bat in place of the pitch- 
er. “It was tried in the International 
League three years ago with great suc- 
cess," he says. "It does not mess up strat- 
egy that much, and the starting pitcher 
stays in the game. It is also a way to 
keep well-known players in baseball just 
to hit without requiring them to with- 
stand the wear and tear of playing de- 
fense. I’m talking about men like Mick- 
ey Mantle, Willie Mays and maybe 
Henry Aaron in a couple of years. 

"The one thing I am sure of is that 
the hitting situation is not a matter just 
of the National League or the Amer- 
ican," he concluded. "It doesn't go along 
league lines. It’s everyone's problem. I 
hope that we are not back to exactly 
where we were four years ago. But what 
I sec of the trend I don’t like." 


THE WEEK 

by RON FIMRITE 


Ml PA QT ncs P' lc a ho-hum 4-3 
|)| L LHu I week, the Pirates extend- 
ed their division lead to a downright his- 
toric 12 games. The last time a Pittsburgh 
team led the National League by 12 games 
was in 1902. 

Ron Santo of the second-place Chicago 
Cubs made a little history himself when 
he socked his 2,000th hit— appropriately 
a home run— in a free-swinging 10-9 win 
over the Giants. Santo had hit only two 
homers in the previous 47 games, and he 
matched that total in the shootout with 
San Francisco. 

Another homer slump ended when Joe 
Torre of the Cardinals hit his first in two 
months during a game against San Diego. 
Torre had accepted the shortage philosoph- 
ically. “I figured I'd probably hit another 
one before I retired," he said. And to prove 
perhaps that good things come in bunches, 
Torre's teammate. Pitcher Reggie Cleveland, 
finally won his 13th game that same night. 
The victory came after five consecutive un- 
successful starts. 

Bad things also come in bunches. The 
New York Mcts dropped out of second place 
for the first time in 68 days, and their in- 
jury list, which already read like the Ti- 
tanic's passenger manifest, grew even long- 
er. Shortstop Bud Harrelson, who had been 
sidelined 25 days with a bad back, came 
down with a strained right knee on the sec- 


ond night after his return to the lineup. 
Third Baseman Wayne Garrett hurt his foot 
with a foul tip in the same game. 

Montreal's usually tough Relief Pitcher 
Mike Marshall has found it a mind-bog- 
gling experience pitching against his for- 
mer Houston teammates. He had a typical 
case of mental strain last week when he 
gave up a two-run homer to Jimmy Wynn 
while trying to protect a 3 1 lead for Bill 
Stoneman. Still, Marshall won the game 
4-3 by doubling home John Boccabclla. Be- 
cause a pitcher is paid for his throwing, 
not his hitting, Marshall remained disturbed. 
Manager Gene Mauch thinks he knows the 
cause of the problem, if not the cure. "Be- 
cause of the animosity between Mike and 
the Houston club, he is trying too hard to 
beat them," Mauch explains. 

There was also distress in Philadelphia, 
where Steve Carlton's 15-game winning 
streak was stopped when Atlanta's Mike 
Lum hit an llth-inning broken-bat single. 
Then Shortstop Larry Bowa and Manager 
Paul Owens exchanged nasty words. Bowa 
was unhappy over being benched the day 
before a day off. "Who needs a rest?" he 
snapped. "No way I can buy that. I don't 
think they would be able to trade me for a 
star, but there are a couple of teams who 
might be willing to fork up a fringe player 
or two in a swap for me." Owens was not 
impressed with such touching modesty. 
"Doesn't he realize I'm trying to give him 
a rest? He’s not too smart. The trouble w ith 
him is he gets two hits, and we lose, and 
he's happy. Then when he gets no hits, and 
we win, he's burned up." 

Finally, there was Phillic Pitcher Ken 
Reynolds, who lost his 12th straight game. 
"When Steve Carlton was running up his 
winning streak he knew he was chasing Rube 
Marqtiard," said Reynolds, "but who am I 
chasing?" The answer, Ken. is H. John Na- 
bors of the old Philadelphia Athletics, w ho 
lost 19 straight in 1916. 

PITT 74-45 CHI 64-57 NY 61-56 
ST. L 58-61 MONT 55-64 PHIL 44-78 

M I \A/E QT ^hc Astros, falling far- 
IM L_ VvLul thcr and farther behind 
Cincinnati, fired Manager Harry Walker and 
hired Leo Durocher, who had been fired 
last month by the Chicago Cubs. "We had 
to make a change," General Manager Spec 
Richardson explained. "We've still got a 
chance for the pennant, and here's Leo, a 
man who lit a fire under a team that was 
1 3 Vi games out in August and took them to 
the pennant." True, but that was 21 years 
ago. Durocher is now 66 and there hasn't 
been a good fire in Chicago since the big 
one. Walker, never popular with his play- 
ers, did have one well-wisher of sorts. Joe 
Morgan, who played for Walker last year 
continued 
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BASCB ALL'S WEEK continued 


and is now leading the Reds to a title, said 
he was sorry his old manager got the ax. 
*‘I didn't want to sec him get fired," said 
Morgan. "Not now. 1 wanted to see him 
finish second to us, then invite him to our 
party when we clinched it." 

Morgan's current manager. Sparky An- 
derson, has a firm hold on his job, but it 
has given him an ulcer, which is a little 
strange, since Anderson docs not have much 
left to worry about. The Reds have pulled 
8 games ahead of Houston. 

There is nothing like a big lead to glad- 
den the heart of a pitcher, not to say calm 
his ulcer. The Dodgers broke to a big lead 
over the Pirates as Don Sutton coasted to 
his 14th victory 7-3. "An early seven-run 
rally can make you the best pitcher in the 
big leagues," he said. 

Henry Aaron of the Braves, who has 25 
home runs for the season and 664 for his ca- 
reer and needs 51 more to surpass Babe 
Ruth, is not happy about his production 
this year. Nor is he pleased with his .259 bat- 
ting average. "I'd like to hit maybe eight 
more homers," said he, "then forget about 
this year and start all over next year." For 
a slugger, even one 38 years old, 672 is not 
a bad spot to start from. 

Another man thinking ahead to next year 
is San Francisco’s Charlie Fox. Char- 
lie secs his three top starting pitchers in 
1973 as youngsters Jim Willoughby, Ron 
Bryant and Jim Barr. Where does that leave 
fading veterans Juan Marichal and Sam Mc- 
Dowell? "Juan and Sam will have a chance 
to prove themselves before this season ends," 
said Fox ominously. 

Dave Roberts, San Diego's rookie whiz, 
had not played second base since he was 13 
years old. He tried it in the late innings of 
both games of a doublchcadcr against St. 
Louis, and in five innings started four dou- 
ble plays. He could grow to like it there. 

CIN 75-45 HOUS 68-54 LA 64-55 
ATL 57-66 SF 54-68 SO 46-74 

A I \A/f-QT t * 1crc ‘ s 3 home-field 
AL VVLuI advantage, Oakland is 
one team that is not enjoying it. The A’s 
have defeated the Orioles five games out of 
six in Baltimore, but lost to them five straight 
in Oakland. At least two of those losses 
can be attributed to Tommy Davis, who 
was cut by the A's early in the season and 
joined the Orioles two weeks ago. Davis* 
pinch-hit single beat his former teammates 
one night, and the next afternoon the win- 
ning run scored when his bouncer to sec- 
ond base was thrown away by Tim Cullen. 
Said Davis: "Take that! Take that!" The 
only bright spot for the A's in a bleak (2-4) 
week was the return of Reggie Jackson, who 
had been on the disabled list with pulled mus- 
cles in his rib cage. Jackson came back with 
a bang, hitting a long home run on Friday. 


Long is scarcely the word to describe the 
home run Dick Allen hit for the White Sox 
off the Yankees' Lindy McDaniel on 
Wednesday. The ball cleared the 16'/2-foot- 
high wall in dead center field, 440 feet from 
home plate, only the fourth homer hit that 
far in the history of White Sox Park. But 
Allen took the accomplishment in stride. 
After the game he was heard mischievously 
singing in the clubhouse, “Another day, 
another dollar. . . .” 

Minnesota Manager Frank Quilici is yet 
one more friend of the long ball. In the 
11th inning of a game with Detroit he dis- 
dained the sacrifice bunt with the tying runs 
on base and no one out. Instead, he al- 
lowed batter Eric Soderholm to swing 
away. Quilici explained, “Eric is not an 
accomplished buntcr. It is like asking a man 
to do a trick play." It all turned out to be a 
dirty trick for the Twins. Soderholm popped 
up and the next batter hit into a double 
play to end the rally. 

A more successful slugger was Lou Pi- 
niella of Kansas City, who had been in a 
slump at the start of the week. First, broad- 
caster Buddy Blattncr, a former major league 
infielder, advised him that he was crouching 
too much at the plate, then Coach Charlie 
Lau told him his stance was too wide. Pi- 
niella listened to both, then borrowed one 
of tiny teammate Fred Patek's 30-ounce 
bats. In the first three games of a series 
with the Yankees he had five hits. “I need- 
ed a quicker bat," said Piniella. “I feel tired.” 

Bob Oliver of California found his own 
way to shake a slump. In the second inning 
of a game with Cleveland the Indians walked 
the third hitter in the Angels' order, Leo Car- 
denas, in order to pitch to Oliver with two 
men on base. Angered by this slight, Oliver 
singled home both runners. 

Deep in the heart of Texas, the Rangers' 
problems continued to mount. A fan sur- 
vey revealed that they draw more spectators 
from the Dallas suburbs than from the city 
itself, where most of the people live. Then 
Pitcher Dick Bosman, who cams S50.000, 
said he wanted to be traded because he 
didn't think he was pitching enough to give 
the customers their money’s worth. Looking 
at Bosman's 4.38 earned run average, the 
Rangers' few fans might not agree. 

CHI 70-49 OAK 69-51 MINN 60-56 
KC 58-60 CAL 52-67 TEX 48-72 

Everybody gets into the 
act on Billy Martin's De- 
troit Tigers, whether it is playing or punch- 
ing. The Tigers and the A's had a first-class 
brawl after Reliever Bill Slayback knocked 
down Oakland's Angel Mangual with a pitch 
that sailed over his head. The Tigers, who 
may fight better than they play, were award- 
ed a split decision by ringside observers. 
The next night Martin handed the umpires 



a lineup card that included in the "extra 
man" listings Joe Louis, Jack Dempsey, 
Tony Galcnto, Rocky Marciano, Gene Tun- 
nev, Jim Jeffries and John L. Sullivan. None 
of them got into the game, although with 
Martin almost everyone else docs. On fight 
night he used 18 players, including four 
pitchers. Then, four days later, perhaps 
afraid he might have missed somebody, Mar- 
tin used 21 men, including eight pitchers. 

Martin's nemesis at Baltimore, Earl Weav- 
er, also plays a numbers game. “Would 
you believe me if I told you I know we're 
going to get seven runs tonight?" Weaver 
asked a dugout visitor before a game with 
California. Since the Orioles had scored only 
1 1 runs in their past seven games, the vis- 
itor replied with withering logic, “No." The 
Orioles won 7-1. One number Weaver can 
forget about, however, is 100. When Nolan 
Ryan shut out the Orioles on Tuesday it 
was their 55th loss of the season. It is now 
impossible for them to give Weaver a fourth 
straight 100-victory season. 

A team that normally loses 100 games, 
the Cleveland Indians, must now be con- 
sidered a surprise addition to the tight East- 
ern race. By the end of the week they were 
only 6 l /i games behind the Orioles and Ti- 
gers, who shared first place. At the same 
time a year ago Cleveland was 30*/i games 
off the pace. Still, Manager Ken Aspromonte 
is a realist. ‘There are four teams ahead of 
us now,” he said. “We play each other the 
last month, and when one is winning, an- 
other is losing. If Detroit plays .500 ball 
the rest of the way, we'll have to play .800 
ball." 

The Red Sox, who are even closer to the 
top, have seven games left with Detroit and 
six with Baltimore, and there is plenty of 
pennant fever left in Boston. To strengthen 
themselves for the stretch run, the Sox called 
up Relief Pitcher Bob Bolin from Louisville, 
where he had a 6-1 record and six saves. 

The Yankees, the division's fifth contend- 
er, returned to New York after a calam- 
itous road trip on which they lost six of 
eight games. They quickly lost two of their 
first three at home against Kansas City. They 
also very nearly lost Third Baseman Celcr- 
ino Sanchez when he was hit on the shoul- 
der by a ball thrown in infield practice by 
Catcher Thurman Munson. The throw was 
on target, but Sanchez wasn't looking. Pity, 
because as a teammate quipped later, "That 
was the first good throw Thurman has made 
in two weeks." 

The Milwaukee Brewers, the only East- 
ern team not in the race, lost three- 
fourths of their coaching staff. Wes Stock 
quit and Roy McMillan and Jackie Moore 
were advised to look elsewhere for work 
next season. 

BALT 65-55 DET 65-55 BOST 61-57 
NY 61-58 CLEV 58-61 MIL 47-73 
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Why I smokeVcintage l 



er : 12 mg."tar” 0.9 mg. nicotine, 
nthohll mq."iar" 0.8 mq. nicotine-; 


. 0 if nor nirvarnlto CTO Ponnrt Anr 7 


I read the papers. 

I watch TV. 

I hear the things some of 
them are saying about smoking. 

All I know is that I enjoy 
smoking and I don’t plan 
to quit. Last year, maybe 
the year before, I did get 
on to one of those low'tar’ 
brands. Worked at it for a 
solid month. 

Trying to pull flavor 
through one of those 
cigarettes was like sucking 
on a pencil. 

So 1 went back to my 
old brand. What’s the good 
of smoking if you can’t get 
flavor through a cigarette? 

Only it wasn’t the same 
thing, my old brand. All 
those critics made me feel 
guilty about smoking them. 

That’s about the time 
Vantage came out and did I 
latch on to them! 

First off, they tasted good. 
Like my old cigarettes. 

And then, frankly, all 


that the critics say about ‘tar’ and 
nicotine has to make an impression. 
Fact is, they don’t make me feel 
guilty about smoking Vantage. 

1 mean here’s a cigarette 
that’s got a whole lot less’tar 
and nicotine than my old 
brand and I’m still getting 
good rich flavor out of them. 
They're always telling 
people to stop smoking or to 
cut down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

But how about telling a 
guy like me, who likes smoking, 
how to cut down on ‘tar’ and 
nicotine yet still get some enjoy- 
ment out of a cigarette. 

Will every smoker like Vantage ? 

1 can say is to try them. 


Letter Schrobcr. Tampa, Florida 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


horse racing/M R. Werner 


Prospects 
cloudy 
to brilliant 


H ope springs eternal in the breasts 
of owners and trainers of expensive 
2-year-old thoroughbreds, and consid- 
ering the costs of production and op- 
eration such feelings arc not unnatural. 
In order to materialize the dreams and 
sighs of horsemen and the bettors who 
support them, the closing-day feature 
at Saratoga since 1903 has been called 
The Hopeful. 

This 6*A-furlong race has been won in 
the past by such future classic horses as 
Man o' War. Whirlaway, Native Danc- 
er. Nashua and Buckpasser, among oth- 
ers. That it is a prognostication of fu- 
ture glory is evidenced by the fact that 
12 Hopeful winners have gone on 10 
months later to win the Belmont at a 
mile and a half. 

The brightest star in the 68th run- 
ning of The Hopeful last Saturday was 
Meadow Stable's Secretariat, from the 
same company that owns and operates 
Riva Ridge. All week there were con- 
fident predictions among horsemen at 
their favorite spa that this strong, tall 
chestnut, a son of Bold Ruler out of 
Somethingroyal and a half brother to 
the famous Sir Gaylord, would run away 
with the race. Some went so far as to 
say that Secretariat already showed signs 
of being even greater than hisstablemate, 
Riva Ridge. The only race he has lost 
was his first when he had a good ex- 
cuse. He got banged into at the gate, suf- 
fered interference and was hard put to 
find racing room. His trainer, Lucicn 
Laurin. says that Secretariat has a good 
memory— after that shock to his sen- 
sibilities. the horse decided that caution 
was part of victory and well-being. Ever 
since, he has started last or near to last, 
suffered no one to interfere with him 
and has gone on to win decisively. 

In Saturday's Hopeful, Secretariat 
started next to last, look himself back 


to last and when asked to move by Jock- 
ey Ron Turcotte, went to the lead at 
the half-mile pole. He look over in the 
stretch by four lengths and finished five 
lengths ahead of the long shot Might to 
Glory. The other horses might just as 
well have stayed home. Secretariat's time 
was 1 : 16*5, three-fifths of a second off 
The Hopeful record set eight years ago 
by Bold Lad. To those among the 23.094 
admiring spectators who bet on him he 
paid a miserly S2.60 for w in, S2.40 for 
place and S2.10 for show. To Mrs. John 
Tweedy, who manages Meadow Stable, 
he paid S5 1.930. 

Despite Secretariat's decisive perfor- 
mance, the 2-year-old situation this year 
remains cloudy with chance of brilliance. 
The races for 2-year-olds this year have 
been carded later than in most past sea- 
sons. In New York the 2-year-old com- 
petitions were delayed from the usual 
schedule of March or April until June. 
Kenny Noe Jr., New York's new racing 
secretary and handicapper, says he has 
written the 2-ycar-old races later because 
many of the babies have scarcely aban- 
doned their pacifier and diapers as early 
as March or April. With the usual harsh 
spring weather in New York, they of- 
ten cough, just like the human inhab- 
itants of Pollution Center. 

Quite a few 2-year-olds have already 
demonstrated that they perhaps can 
make Secretariat take dictation. There 
is Shccky Greene, named after a co- 
median, master of the double enlem/re, 
who won the Arlington-Washington Fu- 


turity in Chicago on Aug. 12 by nine 
lengths laughing. There is still Linda's 
Chief, beaten for the first time in his 
life by Secretariat in the Sanford at Sar- 
atoga by three lengths. He was held out 
of The Hopeful because A. A. Scotti. 
his trainer, did not like his sluggish w oi k- 
out and maybe did not want to dis- 
courage his good charge by subjecting 
him to another beating. Stop the Mu- 
sic, a Grecntrce colt by Hail to Reason 
out of a Tom Fool mare, finished third 
to Secretariat in The Hopeful and may 
yet read the score. Other outstanding 
colls arc Little Big Chief. Petty Thiev- 
ery and Assagai Jr. Laurin may have 
additional competition for Secretarial in 
a horse called Angle Light, whom seme 
regard as a sleeper, like his sire. 
Quadrangle. 

On the Wednesday before The Hope- 
ful. MacKenzie Miller, one of the most 
successful trainers in the business, dis- 
played at Saratoga the talent of a first- 
time starter owned by the late Charles 
Engcihard's Cragwood Stables. This was 
a horse called Puntilla, who won by 14 
lengths. He is a finely built colt by the 
successful and fashionable sire Never 
Bend out of Moment of Truth II. He 
was not made eligible for The Hopeful, 
otherwise. Secretariat might have met 
his match. The race Puntilla won was 
for maiden 2-year-olds with a purse of 
a mere S8.000. He will be raced lightly 
this summer and fall in preparation for 
greater things. 

The female of the species may do a 



Secretariat reduced Flight to Glory. No. 8. to a rough landing as he took him by five lengths. 
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How The Winner 


Good looking and 


For lasting wear and 
extra support. 


The Winner. In boys’ and men’s 
sizes, a variety of colors, solids and 
stripes. Available at larger Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Retail Stores and 
in the catalog. 


At the Shoe Place 


•ears 


‘Made exclusively for Sears by Converse. 


For fast stops— and 
starts. 





CAPRI 


LINCOLN-MERCUI 


HORSE RACING continued 


Capri. 

The sexy European. 

Now in a more 
spirited version. 

It's no surprise when a car is sexy, European and 
expensive. 

Capri caused a sensation by being sexy, European 
and inexpensive. And surprised everybody except us 
by selling more cars in its first two years in America 
than any import in history. 

Capri makes history again with its new, more 
spirited version— equipped with a gutsy 2600cc.V-6 
engine, a match for cars costing twice the price. 

But there’s more to the new V-6 than what’s under 
the hood. 

Blackout rocker panels and rear end trim. Chrome 
twin exhausts. Styled steel wheels and fat radial tires. 
All standard. 

And that’s not all. Rack and pinion steering. 

Power front disc brakes. And beefed-up suspension 
for crisp handling. 

There’s still more: A silky smooth floor shift. Full 
instrumentation including tachometer. Front bucket 
seats in soft vinyl that looks and feels like real leather. 
Room for four adults. Full carpeting underfoot. And a 
sophisticated instrument panel with handsome 
woodgrain effect. 

If you insist on spending extra, Capri can offer you 
automatic transmission, a sun roof, vinyl top, and decor 
group interior (illustrated). 

But Capri doesn’t need many options because it 
comes equipped with so much. 

So much for so little. That’s Capri. That’s the kind 
of spirit we need more of! 

Buckle up for safety. 

Imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 


Kipling and prove more deadly than 
the males. On Friday, the day before 
The Hopeful. La Prevoyante won the 
Spinaway by three lengths with no trou- 
ble at all. She is the most beautiful 
filly horsemen have seen all season, and 
she looks and runs like her celebrated 
sire. Buckpasser. La Prevoyante made 
it seven wins in seven starts last Friday. 
She had won the Schuylerville at this Sar- 
atoga meet on Aug. 2 by 5*/i lengths. Un- 
like Secretariat, she likes to go quickly 
to the front and stay there. In the pad- 
dock under the trees where the horses 
are paraded and saddled, the biggest 
crowd was gathered to look at the mag- 
nificent La Prevoyante. and there was 
as much awe and admiration for her as 
there was next day for Secretariat from 
an equally large crowd. Other winning 
fillies are Sparkalark and Natural Sound, 
and in California there is one called Bold 
Liz, who is highly regarded there. Some 
Easterners have a tendency to pooh-pooh 
California horses because the fast times 
there make it seem as if they run on or- 
ange juice, but enough of the Westerners 
have won in big races in the Hast to 
belie regional suspicion. 

Nobody is yet claiming that this 
year can be called a banner one for 2- 
year-olds: it is simply too early to tell. 
After some races at Belmont Park and 
Aqueduct during the next few months, 
and in Florida and California during 
the winter and early spring, one may be 
able to distinguish the superiors among 
the colts and fillies. 

With the delayed racing schedules for 
youngsters, it may be that this year few- 
er horses will break down at an early 
age than have in some past years, and 
the result may be greater stamina at the 
expense of early speed. Two-year-old 
thoroughbreds are high-strung, sensitive, 
nervous types and have to be handled 
delicately. In France and other parts of 
Europe 2-year-olds are raced lightly and 
sometimes not at all, so there are far 
fewer bowed tendons, broken bones and 
other disasters than in this country, 
where the number of races each day and 
the longer seasons sometimes prove ca- 
lamitous to superb animals. 

One can assume that Laurin would 
not in any case allow such disasters to 
befall Hopeful winner Secretariat, and 
if Mrs. Tweedy is disturbed by the broil 
over her Riva Ridge it should cheer her 
to consider that in Secretariat she may 
have an even better horse. end 
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pro football Ron Reid 



after one more Denver defeat. On anoth- 
er day, one brave man in his frustration 
threatened to sock it to a lineman. De- 
plorable behavior, it is true, but predict- 
able. During their dozen years of varying 
dreariness the Broncos have yet to expe- 
rience a winning season. The team's high- 
water mark was a 7-7-0 split in 1962 (the 
last year Denver beat the Oakland Raid- 
ers), and for the 48 wins compiled by the 
Broncos since their inception, rivals have 
hung it on them no less than 1 14 times. 
Despite such ineptitude, season ticket 
sales are at an alllime high and have been 
in each of the last five years, thus proving 
the resilient popularity either of pro foot- 
ball or of snow balling. 

There are countless examples, of 
course, of teams that suffered similar mis- 
ery and ultimately profited by it through 
high choices in the collegiate player draft, 
earning a strong-armed quarterback or 
some other necessary wonder as reward 
for a wretched season. Not so the Bron- 
cos. In the initial seven years of the team's 
American Football League existence 
Denver's first draft choices to a man 
signed with the rival NFL. Since the 
merger Denver has won just enough 
games to preclude an early draft choice 
of Jim Plunkett caliber, thereby sustain- 
ing a noncontender's status. It is a com- 
mon rap around the Rocky Mountains 
that no Bronco quarterback has ever 
thrown a pass for 40 yards on less than 
three bounces. 

An immensely likable man who rel- 
ishes an ever-tougher challenge, Ralston 
came to the Broncos in January after 
nine years at Stanford, where his last 
two teams scored gutsy, wonderful up- 
set victories in the Rose Bowl. In 1971 
defense and Plunkett's phenomenal pass- 
ing knocked off Ohio State 27-17, a team 
that had been favored by 17 points. Last 
New Year's Day defense and Don Buncc 
engineered an even more miraculous tri- 
umph, grabbing a 13-12 victory over 
Michigan in the last 12 seconds of play. 

More than any other contests the Rose 
Bowls stamped Ralston as the premier 
riverboat gambler of the collegiate set. 
a coach who not only would call for 
the long pass or flanker reverse on first 
down but on the first snap from scrim- 
mage. Yet it is probably safe to say that 
the bold approach in football or any- 
thing else is slightly foreign to Ralston's 
true nature, which is as conservative as 
the next coach’s until winning demands 


Precise, plucky and proud 


T ommy Prothro should have de- 
stroyed the illusion by now, yet still 
there persists the amorphous, unkind im- 
age of the collegiate football coach who 
takes over an NFL team: zealously en- 
thusiastic. boyishly gauche, short on 
knowledge but long on ridiculous am- 
bition, his rah-rah cheers grating on the 
ears of cynical veterans who probably 
intimidate him. 

It is a temptingly easy description of 
John Ralston, 45. the new head coach 
of the Denver Broncos, but it misses 
the mark badly. While Ralston may be 


as callow as the next new kid on the 
NFL block, he is unlikely to be intim- 
idated either by the game or its players, 
and for every occasion of naivete there 
is an adamant toughness about his meth- 
ods which, although they chafe, seem 
to bode well for Denver's perennial los- 
ers, who on occasion have had to duck 
snowballs thrown by outraged fans. 

Now in its 13th year as a pro football 
franchise, Denver has won stunning, per- 
verse support from its slush-lobbing pub- 
lic, part of which stormed the fences last 
year in an irate rush on the Bronco bench 


John Ralston faces the usual criticism of the college coach turned 
pro. Uncompromising, he will bend to make the Denver Broncos 


opting in the direction of risk. Indeed. 
Ralston is at once both adaptable and 
adamant, depending on the frame of ref- 
erence. Tailoring an offense or game plan 
to the available talent is an adjustment 
easily handled. Changes in his methods 
won’t come easily, if at all. 

The points on which Ralston will al- 
low no compromise — and the grumbling 
heard in the background comes from 
some Bronco veterans arc meticulous 
attention to every detail, a positive atti- 
tude that would outdistance Norman 
Vincent Peale and reliance on those 
things from the past that have been suc- 
cessful. Thus, with few exceptions, pro 
football has been nodilTcrent for Ralston 
at Denver than at Stanford, where last 
week before their exhibition game with 
the San Francisco 49crs, the Broncos es- 
tablished their third training camp site. 

"I thought this was going to be a lot 
tougher," Ralston said, "but I haven't 
noticed that much difference. The only 
thing is that we'll be starling a month 


earlier and playing a month later than 
the colleges. It doesn't matter that you’re 
in professional football, you've got to 
coach to your personality. The game is 
still the same and you lose just like you 
do in college — on a fumble or intercep- 
tion. You can't become Vince Lombardi 
all of a sudden. This is my 22nd year in 
coaching and I intend to do things the 
same way I always have.” 

Ralston’s way has been fraught with 
change for the Bronco players, w ho have 
taken to their new boss with varying de- 
grees of esteem. They are not yet sure 
how to react to his fastidiousness, which 
can extend to the way his players break 
from the huddle, take their stances and 
fire off the line. Lou Saban. who left Den- 
ver for Buffalo after five fruitless years 
of trying to produce a winner, never 
had included such seemingly trivial items 
as part of his instruction. 

“Lou expected you to be able to ad- 
just to little things without being very 
explicit about them," said Mike Current, 


an offensive tackle. “John will take more 
time for everything. He’s very precise. 
We’ve been treated more like college 
players than pros. In many cases it's 
been good because we got back to some 
fundamentals, but a lot of the players 
have resented the little things. The more 
I sec of John Ralston, the more he re- 
minds me of Woody Hayes. He's not as 
obstinate and overbearing, but things 
are going to be done his way." 

Ralston's biggest change produced the 
only serious hassle he has yet endured 
as an NFL coach, one which he han- 
dled with his customary unflinching di- 
rectness. ("If you don't want problems." 
he says, “you shouldn’t be a head coach. 
You should try something easy, like sell- 
ing pencils.'') It came after he moved 
the team training camp out of Colorado 
for the first time in history, selecting 
Cal Poly at Pomona for the isolated. 
Spartan environment he felt essential to 
rigorous conditioning. Team consensus 
says the camp was both the best and 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


worst any Bronco ever endured. The 
physical demands, severe enough, were 
more harsh for the temperature, which 
reached 112° one day, but nearly ev- 
eryone on the club admits he is now in 
the best condition of his career. 

While Ralston, impervious to the heat, 
drilled his men, he couldn't ignore the 
overt griping voiced by defensive cap- 
tain Dave Costa, a disgruntled nine-year 
veteran who had come to camp unsigned 
and who made no bones about wanting 
to be traded, preferably to Buffalo. When 
he was leg-whipped by a rookie during 
drills on an especially hot day, Costa re- 
belled. berating both the rookie and, in 
his words, “the chicken drill.” Shortly 
afterward Ralston sent Costa out of 
camp in a cab. While it wasn't an- 
nounced, it is probable that Costa was 
suspended, thus lowering his market val- 
ue, before he was traded to San Diego 
for a No. 3 draft choice and Eddie Ray, 
a running back who will have a tough 
time making the 40-man roster. 

■'There are only two thingsl ask,” Ral- 
ston says, “loyalty to the organization 
and its community and a willingness to 
work. Dave Costa and I just had an im- 
passe as far as what it takes to play win- 
ning football." 

While they produced the kind of ex- 
plosions often heard in a basic training 
platoon, both Pomona and the confron- 
tation with Costa achieved the results 
Ralston wanted. Nearly every Bronco, 
although friendly to Costa, agreed that 
Ralston took the only course available. 
This includes Floyd Little, Denver's 
NFL rushing champion, who told Ral- 
ston, "Hang in there, coach," imme- 
diately after the Costa flap. 

“He's got a pretty good approach," 
Little says. “CJet everyone tired and lean- 
ing on each other. It creates unity, and 
a little more of that won’t hurt us. I've 
gotten to know more of our younger 
players this year than in previous camps. 
I don't like the running we have to do 
after practice, but if that is what it takes 
to get there, I can suck it up for an- 
other 1 5 minutes. We’ve had pretty good 
unity on this club, but I feel Ralston aug- 
mented it because he's personally in- 
volved. He's part of it. He wants to see 
the fire in everyone's eye." 

As one of the Broncos’ most dedi- 
cated team leaders. Little also gave the 
new coach a boost when he told other 


players, “Hey, let’s do it. We owe it to 
him to try. We'll sec what happens and 
then make our decision in December. 
This is the only way Ralston knows how 
to get the job done, and we owe it to 
him to give him 100%.” 

It hasn’t all gone Ralston's way, which 
is to be expected in a situation that calls 
for sacrificing exhibition game victories 
for the more important chore of study- 
ing players and the harsh unfamiliarity 
of cutting some of them from the ros- 
ter. Even in the friendly surroundings 
of Stanford, Ralston lost two players to 
knee injuries: Jerry Inman, a swing man 
in the front four, went down in obvious 
pain, while Tommy Lyons, an offensive 
guard, worked through the entire prac- 
tice and ran ofT the field before his leg 
locked on him. Ralston's exhibition de- 
but ended in a 41 0 loss at Washington. 
The following week he saw his team 
lose to the Cardinals 17-13. 

“We've got to change some attitudes 
here," Ralston said, “and that isn’t easy. 
We were leading St. Louis at halftime, 
but I could tell we were out of our com- 
fort zone. We didn’t expect to be lead- 
ing 13-0 at the half— it's like a hacker 
who plays the front nine at one over 
par. You know what's going to happen 
to him on the back nine. The difference 
with the good teams is that they're an- 
gry they’re not ahead 30-0. The great 
fighter isn't the one with the big knock- 
out punch but the guy who hits his op- 
ponent eight times as lie's going down 
to the floor.” 

Sunday in San Francisco there were 
blatant indications that some attitudes 
had already changed and that the Bron- 
cos were getting Ralston’s message. With 
Charley Johnson, the 11 -year veteran 
Ralston got from Houston, passing su- 
perbly in the first half and a suddenly 
pressed Don Horn throwing equally as 
well in the second, the Broncos won 
27-24 over the 49crs, whom Ralston rea- 
sonably did not expect to defeat. “I was 
pleased with the effort," he said, “be- 
cause it was a week ahead of schedule.” 
He also was cheered when his team vot- 
ed to give him the game ball. “This one 
I'll really cherish," he said. 

It should not be implied that John Ral- 
ston has come to pro football and found 
it devoid of new experiences, for his sit- 
uation is essentially a cram course that 
would be easier to master were he less 


sensitive, and less embarrassing were he 
less honest. 

“I'm not afraid of being outcoachcd 
as much as 1 am of being outknow- 
ledged,” Ralston says. “You've got to 
learn your own players first, and that 
may take two years. Then you've got to 
know the personnel of the other 25 teams. 
That's why I haven't been in any hurry 
to make a lot of trades. It is really sui- 
cidal to try horse trading when you don’t 
know the horses.” 

Apart from Costa, the only major 
trade Ralston completed was the one 
with Houston's Bill Peterson, the NFL's 
other rookie ex-college coach, for John- 
son. Remarkably, the deal cost Ralston 
only a draft choice. 

Quarterbacking is an enduring histor- 
ical problem — 19 have played the po- 
sition for the Broncos- but in light of 
last week's performances Ralston sees a 
ray of light at the end of the tunnel. 
“I’m a great one for goal-setting,” he 
says, “and I don’t think you'd ever set 
a goal for a pro team that did not in- 
clude making the playoffs. 1 think that 
would take a 10-4 record. It might seem 
unrealistic, but we feel it’s within our 
grasp if we work. Anything less, saying 
we’ll do it in three years or so, is unfair 
to our older players." 

Another Bronco solidly in Ralston's 
corner is Jim Turner, the field-goal kick- 
er of the Super Bow l Jets who was trad- 
ed by Wecb Ewbank after the 1970 sea- 
son. “He will be successful," says Tur- 
ner, who played for Ralston at Utah 
State. “1 think John's biggest challenge 
right now is to learn the mood of the pro- 
fessional athlete. If he can do that, then 
half the battle is won, because pro and 
college athletes aren't in the same ball 
park. I can understand some of the re- 
sentment. I guess I'd feel the same way 
if anyone started telling me how to kick, 
but a lot of pro vets will look at a col- 
lege coach and not give him the benefit 
of the doubt. If they'll look at the coach 
as a coach, these meticulous things won't 
matter." 

In which regard the Broncos might 
remember their history and consider the 
words of Roger Cowan, a Stanford de- 
fensive lineman who was watching their 
workout during the week. Asked if he 
had enjoyed playing for Ralston, Cow- 
an replied, “Man, I loved the guy. We 
won it, didn't we?” ind 
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track is crazy because “ that's the way il came out," 
hut they all would rather conquer old Darlington and 

the Southern 500 than any race at any other place by KifTl (Zhopifi 


Early on that grim and overcast Thursday morning, Freddie Lorenzen nudged 
the wall a second time, his Mercury Cyclone leaving a streak of red and white 
paint on the harsh concrete barrier in the No. 2 Turn. But there was no ap- 
parent damage and shortly before 10:30 he was back on the track again, scrub- 
bing in a new set of tires and checking the Mercury’s final chassis adjustments 
before the afternoon qualifying session, the first that would determine starting 
positions for Darlington’s 22nd annual Southern 500 four days later. There 
was a smile on his golden face; his car was running smoothly and he was con- 
fident that he would qualify well. Perhaps, even, in the pole position. In the 
pits, car owner Glen Wood carefully noted the speeds, and after half a dozen 
laps he waved Lorenzen in. 

Either Lorenzen did not see the signal or he ignored it. The next time Lor- 
enzen came through the fourth turn, still with no intention of pitting, the Mer- 
cury started to broadside toward the outer retaining wall. Mechanic Richie 
Barsz heard the signs of trouble long before the crash. "I could hear his engine 
go whuuup, whuuup, whuup as he worked the throttle," Barsz said. “He was 
working it right up until the time he hit." Had Lorenzen skidded on a spot of 
oil in the turn? Was he trying a new line through the corner? It is difficult to 
say for sure, and Lorenzen does not remember now. Still, the test of a race 
driver is his reaction in a crisis, and on this count Lorenzen passed. 

He hit the cement wall a tremendous blow. Both right-side wheels and then 
the left front wheel briefly climbed the wall before the wounded car slammed 
back on the track and set out on an angled, straight-line journey of 150 yards 
to its destruction against the inside pit wall. Surprisingly, the first impact nei- 
ther knocked out Lorenzen nor did it kill his engine. In those agonizing sec- 
onds before the big crash, he kept the throttle to the floor and cranked the 
steering wheel hard right in an effort to spin the car away from the wall. It was 
what any driver would have done, but Lorenzen did not know, could not 

continued 
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know, that his steering had been shattered by the initial 
impact and that he was totally out of control. 

The car hit the pit wall at almost 170 mph. It was a 
near head-on crash, and the impact blasted a 16-foot hole 
in the thick concrete barrier and sent a grenade blast of 
cement shrapnel— plus the car's left-front-wheel assembly — 
sailing through the pits. Here is where Lorenzen, and a 
lot of other people in the pits, got lucky. The Mercury 
took off like a plane, clipped a pair of aluminum light 
posts, then sheared a wooden telephone pole in half rough- 
ly six feet off the ground. The car did a barrel roll and final- 
ly landed inside its own burst of smoke and steam, right 
side up in the middle of the track, pointed back toward 
the fourth turn. Had the poles not been there. Lorenzen 
and car would have sailed into a group of Goodyear tire 
busters who were working not 50 feet away. 

The first to reach Lorenzen were three drivers and two 
Goodyear employees. They quickly put out an oil fire, 
then removed Lorenzen from his broken machine and 


waited for the ambulance. The driver was unconscious 
and the blood glistened on the left side of his face and 
neck. 

By early afternoon word came from the hospital that 
Lorenzen would be all right — a severely dislocated left 
ankle, a probable concussion, several lacerations and one 
deep gash on the left side of his neck that would forever 
mar his cleft-chin profile. But considering the fact that he 
should have been dead, the report was good, and in the 
quiet garage area one could almost feel the flow of relief. 

It had been a bad accident, one of the worst in the his- 
tory of a track whose races are remembered by the ac- 
cidents they spawn. It certainly ended the comeback and 
very nearly the career of the driver who was once the Gold- 
en Boy of the Southern speedways, a nervous, intense com- 
bination of lead foot and cool thinker whose domination 
of Grand National racing in the early- and mid-1960s was 
awesome. Lorenzen had retired in 1967 after winning 21 
major races, though never the Southern 500, a record that 
lasted until 1970. He retired because of an ulcer nurtured 
by his intensity. 

At the time of his big crash, just before last year's South- 


ern 500, Lorenzen’s comeback was more than a year old. 

It had been anything but successful: little things kept go- 
ing wrong with his STP-sponsored Plymouth, and good 
racing luck, that intangible combination of skill and self- 
made opportunity so much a part of his earlier success, 
now seemed to have deserted him. He had not won a sin- 
gle race, and when the opportunity came to drive the 
Glen Wood Mercury, far and away the best-prepared car 
on the Grand National circuit, Lorenzen made the switch 
eagerly. 

On that first day of practice, Lorenzen had told a friend, 
bluntly, ‘Tve got the best crew, the best car and no ex- 
cuses. This race will tell whether I've still got it.” Indeed, 
his exuberance was a surprise to those who remembered 
him from his ulcer days. Even when he slapped the wall 
the first time, a gentle tap in Turn Two, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said briskly, “You can’t run here until you 
hit the wall one lime at least. Now we’re ready to go.” 

Walter D. (Red) Tyler wakes at six o'clock Sunday morn- 
ing, He will not sleep again until well past midnight on 
Monday, being sustained during those 42 hours by equal 
parts of pills and Southern cooking. "Give me four soft- 
scrambled eggs, some country ham and a quart of milk 
and I’ll be all right,” he says. Tyler is a friendly man of 
ruddy, freckled complexion who runs a plywood business 
in Florence, just 12 miles southeast of Darlington. He 
also is a vice-president of the Darlington raceway and for 
the last 15 years he has been more or less responsible for 
keeping a semblance of order in the Darlington infield the 
night before the race. He and John Hatchell. 

John Hatchell is the sheriff of Darlington County, S.C. He 
stands 6' 5" and weighs 235 pounds. Although he is polite 
enough, he is not exactly the cheerful type. He has, in 
fact, the cold look of a man who has killed before and, if 
necessary, would kill again and not feel too badly. 

The infield crowd began to assemble in earnest on Sat- 
urday. Before that the action had been slow; a stray fam- 
ily or maybe an entire clan, or just three or four men with 
nothing else to do who had set up their barbecues, iced up 
their coolers and lived out of their campers and tents in 
open fields near the track. Saturday, though, the crowds 
thickened and one could almost have named their home- 
towns just by their accents. There was the languid, hon- 
eyed drawl of the plantations, the grating, nasal twang of 
the hills, the old English lilt of the Geechec from the tide- 
water below' Charleston, and a dozen more. They were 
unpretentious and relaxed people for the most part — al- 
though there was a lively sprinkling of college students, 
this being the first long weekend of the school year — and 
on Saturday night electronic rock competed with the taut 
strings of the hill guitar along the road that fronted the 
main entrance of the raceway. By noon Sunday the lines 
to the infield were well formed. 

Tyler and Hatchell are there when the gates finally open 
at I p.m. Then the steady flow of vehicles begins, all seek- 
ing the most advantageous points from which to watch 
the race. There is another reason for seeking the infield: 
S6 per person is not a bad price to pay for a party that 
will last for nearly a day and a half. The stories of the Dar- 
lington infield are legend and, like most legends, tend to 
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the apocryphal. There are tales of knifings and shootings 
and gut-busting benders: of bare-knuckle fighting, of young 
and old love, of the night a motorized Lady Godiva pa- 
raded around the place; of the local palace of pleasure 
that brought hearses into the infield to provide special ser- 
vices for its clients. 

There is little of that today. “Still.” says Tyler, “there's 
gonna be a lot of tent-flappin' tonight.” At midnight, 
with the crowd well settled, the gathering point for the 
infield police force, which numbers about 125 at its peak, 
is the track field hospital. Safety Director Julian Graham, 
a slight man with a pencil mustache, remembers the year 
some drunk got mean with a broken gallon jug and it 
took 206 stitches to sew up one of his victims. “I’d like to 
sec that old guy back,” says Graham. "I doubt he’d come 
back,” says Tyler. 

This year, however, the hospital is quiet. One man moans 
on a cot in the throes of an early hangover, and a tcen- 
aged boy, pale, bespectacled and not yet rid of his baby 
fat, looks on silently as 
his left arm slowly turns 
purple in a bucket of ice, 
the result of a short-fused 
cherry bomb. 

Before Tyler begins his 
midnight round, a cop 
warns him, “Be careful 
out there.” 

Tyler answers, more to 
himself than to anyone 
else, “I wouldn’t spend 
the night out there for 
. . . well, it’d take a lot 
of money.” 

Outside, there are few 
lights, not nearly enough 
to illuminate the infield. 

The air is still, punctured 
only by the sudden stac- 
cato crack of a string of firecrackers or the whoosh of a 
Roman candle. Smoke from the barbecues and from the 
various fireworks hangs layered in the air. 

There is a report of a motorcycle on the racetrack — this 
now around 1 a.m. Monday — but Tyler and Hatched can’t 
find it. All considered, it is a rather docile gathering, not 
like in years past. There are reasons: tents, campers and 
vans have replaced just plain cars in the infield. They 
take up more space, and social functions are not ex- 
posed so much to public view. Also, Sunday has been a 
hot and cloudless day, a good day for drinking beer, 
and no doubt more than a few of the assembled are al- 
ready asleep in preparation for their final Labor Day 
binge. (Still, the next morning a newspaper will report 
that a longhair had been severely slashed and that his 
skull was fractured the night before, and then one re- 
members that a friend of Tyler’s had said, "This is a 
typical South Carolina crowd— mean.”) 

Throughout the night the track appears as if chiseled in 
black sandstone. It is caught in a Gothic calm that docs 
not diminish until the first morning light from beyond the 
third turn bathes the empty grandstand in pale whiteness. 


The infield crowd stirs slowly. Around seven o'clock the 
pit crews arrive and start to uncover the race cars. 

Barbecue smoke again fills the air as the day’s first 
meals are prepared, and from ice chests and hip flasks 
comes the stuff of the long weekend’s second, third, may- 
be fourth hangover. The scene is not unlike that of the camp- 
ground of a defeated army, defeated but regrouping for 
one final attack. Now, too, the grandstand begins to fill, 
slowly, a patchwork quilt of people brought together in 
anticipation of a yearly celebration. They are generally 
more affluent than their infield counterparts, drawn in 
large measure from the white-collar managerial class of 
the New South, those folks who could give up, say, S60 
for four tickets, four good tickets, to take along the wife 
and two kids. 

The tension builds in bits and chunks and therefore 
seems never fully realized. In the pits there is simply not 
much to do. Whatever can be done has already been done, 
and the drivers and their mechanics mostly sit and wait, 
their nervousness held in 
partial check by chewing 
gum and easy conversa- 
tion. Omar's Imps, a rag- 
tag band of clowns, per- 
form near the fourth turn 
where the cars are now 
lined up in 22 rows of 
two. The beauty queens 
parade. Rev. Bill Frazier, 
"The Drivers’ Preach- 
er," holds a service in the 
scoring stand and draws 
an overflow house. The 
sun is hot and the day is 
almost totally clear, and 
the field hospital, quiet 
the night before, will do 
a good business during 
the long afternoon. 

Cale Yarborough from nearby Timmonsville, who won 
the race in 1968 but who now campaigns on the USAC 
championship car circuit, flies in but tells a friend, “I'm 
gonna get me a case of beer and visit Freddie in the hos- 
pital.” 

Indeed, what effect will Lorenzen’s crash, already a fad- 
ing memory but something no one can totally forget, have 
on the race? There are two opinions. Darel Dieringer, a 
former winner now retired, says, "If a driver thinks about 
Lorenzen today he’s got no business being here.” But Mau- 
rice Petty, Richard's brother and Buddy Baker's crew chief, 
says, "It’ll be a quiet race. When something like that hap- 
pens, it makes the drivers real smart.” 

Finally, it is time. All of the celebrity introductions 
have been made and now the drivers are introduced and 
head for their cars. The track secretary announces happily 
that the stands are filled down to the first row and that 
the infield is packed. Senator Strom Thurmond, resplen- 
dent in his straw hat and powder-blue sport coat, makes 
his annual appearance. Other, lesser politicians quickly 
have their say, and at 11:55 Track President Barney Wal- 
lace says those stirring, familiar words, “Gentlemen, start 
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your engines.” In the fourth turn the 44 cars grumble and 
moan, then snap eagerly to life. Precisely at noon, after 
the warmup laps and pace laps, the green flag drops. 

Drops on what? What exactly is it that draws 75,000 peo- 
ple to a small, otherwise unremarkable South Carolina 
town each Labor Day, 75,000 people who suffer and sweat 
and get covered with dirt and rubber dust when they 
know that one of the country’s nicer ocean playgrounds, 
for example, is but 70 miles to the east at Myrtle Beach? 

Certainly it is not the town of Darlington. Although a 
pleasant enough place, faintly distinguished by once-beau- 
tiful postbellum wooden mansions (well, at least large 
houses), no one would confuse it with Monte Carlo, or 
even Daytona Beach. Darlington is basically another qui- 
et Southern county seat (pop. 6,990) where the mayor, 
Frank Wells, also is the town jeweler and where Joe Tur- 
ner, the town barber, gives a demonstration of Southern 
hospitality by taking four visitors from Virginia into his 
home on race weekend, as he has every year since 1950. 
The Darlington food is nothing to brag about, unless one 
likes Southern home cooking an awful lot, and the social 
life is almost nonexistent, centered as it is in the bars of 
the Hojo-Holi-Rama-Sher Inns that freckle the Interstate 
landscape of the area. 

Nor is the Southern 500 the longest, the richest, the fast- 
est or the most important stock-car race of the year. None 
of that. The secret of the Southern 500 lies neither in its 
trappings nor in its pageantry. The secret lies in the very 
nature of the racetrack itself, as Freddie Lorenzen, lying 
sedated in a hospital bed in Florence, already knows. The 
explanation begins with Harold Brasington. 

Harold Brasington is a Darlingtonian of middle de- 
scription. He would be lean except that much of him has 
settled about the stomach; he would be old except that 
the six days of each week he spends atop the heavy equip- 
ment he owns have not allowed him to grow old. 

He is in his early 60s and his enthusiastic chat- 
ter, not unlike the town gossip’s, is pep- 
pered with private asides. It is said of Bras- 
ington that he might well enjoy the power 


in NASCAR that Bill France now holds except for a pro- 
clivity to conduct his finances literally from a cigar box. 
Brasington loves Darlington, especially, of course, the 
Southern 500. ‘‘You look around and some people are 
preaching and some are shooting craps," he said. ‘‘People 
can let their hair down and get the good times rolling.” 
Brasington should know; he built the place. 

The seed for what eventually became the Darlington 
International Raceway was planted in Brasington’s mind 
in 1933. A racing fan and part-time driver, he attended 
the Indianapolis 500 that year and, as he said, “It hit 
me that if that many people liked racing cars, then the 
people down here would surely come out to see their 
own cars run.” 

Sixteen years and one world war later, Brasington final- 
ly sold his idea to a group of Darlington-area business- 
men gathered for their weekly poker game. The initial 
cash investment was just S60.000, although actual con- 
struction costs far exceeded that. Barney Wallace, who 
succeeded the late Bob Colvin as Darlington’s president 
in 1967 and who is one of the original group of investors, 
says, “Harold said we would get our investment back 
after the first race, so I took all of my savings out of a build- 
ing and loan association. I had a tough time getting the 
money, though. The bank thought I was crazy.” 

The 70 acres of land were donated, in return for shares 
in the racetrack corporation, by a farmer named Sherman 
Ramsey, who left for an Arizona vacation in 1949. When 
he returned the following spring, there was Harold, fight- 
ing an earth mover as he attempted to grade what would 
become the most devilish turns in stock-car racing. 

The track did not turn out in a perfect oval, but rather 
pear-shaped, with the Three-Four Turn of significantly 
larger radius than the One-Two Turn. Well, nobody had 
ever built a large speedway in the South before (nor would 
anyone else try for another nine years), and the only mod- 
els Brasington had to go by were the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway and the red-clay bullrings on which the infant 
sport — NASCAR was just two years old — then conducted 
most of its business. 
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As Barney Wallace said, with peccable logic, ‘'We built 
the track the way we did because that’s the way it came 
out.” It came out weird. 

The track has gone through three evolutionary stages in 
its 22 years. It was first built to 1 V* miles, that distance cho- 
sen because there wasn’t enough acreage to make it an 
“even” mile and a half, and at both ends it was banked 
just 16 degrees (compared with nine degrees for Indianap- 
olis, built in 1911, and 31 degrees for the 2Vi-mile Day- 
tona track, built in 1959). In 1953 the One-Two Turn was 
pushed out a bit and its banking increased to 26 degrees. 
This increased the length of the track to I Vs miles and was 
the configuration that lasted the longest. In 1969 the Three- 
Four Turn was redesigned, with rather strange results, 
and also rebanked to 26 degrees. 

Certain lesser changes were brought about by necessity. 
In I960 a driver named Johnny Allen sailed out of the 
track and slammed into a scoring stand just beyond the 
guardrail in the fourth turn. The stand was half in the 
shade and half in the sun. Fortunately, the day was rather 
chilly and all of the scorers were huddled in the sunny 
side of the stand. Allen landed in the shady area and was 
the only person injured. The next year the scoring stand 
was moved to the inside of the turn. 

Until 1966 the Darlington press box provided the na- 
tion's motor-sports writers with a unique opportunity to 
prove their collective machismo. The box was situated 
rather precariously on thin stilts just outside the first-turn 
guardrail. The closest reporters were no more than 20 feet 
from the top of those rubbery metal strips. It was the only 
press box in the country that filled up from the back row 
first. What with the dust and dirt and granular rubber, it 
was often difficult to tell driver from reporter at the end 
of 500 miles. The difference was occasionally made pain- 
fully clear by the press box’ permanent residents, a swarm 
of hornets, who couldn’t catch the drivers. 

In 1966 Harl Balmer changed things forever. While run- 
ning down the main straight, his car was tapped from be- 
hind; Balmer lost control and climbed the guardrail. It is 
generally agreed that he came w ithin a teeter of falling out- 
side the track and collapsing the press-box supports. After 
that, it was the only press box in the country that didn't 
fill up at all. The guardrail in the One-Two Turn was re- 
placed with more unforgiving concrete, and, two years 
later, Balmer’s Box, as the place is now known, was en- 
closed, moved back and given stronger underpinnings. The 
hornets were evicted, too. 

Darlington and the Southern 500 provoke a variety of 
responses from the drivers. For some, like Buddy Baker, 
who was born just dow n the road in Florence and whose 
father. Buck, won the race three times and thus ensured 
his immortality, driving in it is almost a mystical expe- 
rience. "When I walk into this place I feel I'm here to 
race,” he said. “That happens at other tracks, too, of 
course, but here the tradition really gets to you." 

Corny? Perhaps, but Buddy finally won a Southern in 
1970 after 10 years of trying, and let him continue. 

"I was sick for two days after the race. In the last laps, 
when I knew I was going to win, it just hit me. It was a 
dream come true. I had watched my daddy win for the 
first time here in 1953 and I had stood on the main straight 


after the race when all the people swarmed down on him. 
My kid vision was to win here, and then to know it was 
going to happen. ... It was a difficult feeling to explain. 

I was a proud son of a gun. And the look of my kids. 
Even though they’re not that old, they knew I’d done some- 
thing. My first Grand National win [at Charlotte in 1967] 
was nothing like it.” 

Other opinions range from the unprintable to the whim- 
sical. Perhaps the most famous remark about the track 
came from Bobby Isaac. “I’d rather drive almost any 
other track,” he said, “but I'd rather win this race than 
any other on the circuit." 

What causes such untoward emotion? Well, the tra- 
dition, of course. Darlington is at least twice as old as the 
other Southern speedways, and thus its stories have had 
twice as long to gain stature through their frequent re- 
telling: of how Johnny Mantz bought the Plymouth that 
won the inaugural race in 1950 off a dealer's lot and then 
beat 74 other cars; of how Fonty Flock won the 1952 race 
wearing Bermuda shorts; of how in the mid-1950s the late 
Fireball Roberts began to build his reputation as the fin- 
est stock-car driver of them all: of how Sam McQuagg 
lost his reputation after a vicious crash on the main straight 
in 1967 and never raced again. The stories are endless 
and, as seen through the hazy and selective filter of mem- 
ory, they have gained a certain warmth and comfort that 
those from other places cannot yet match. 

At the center of the Darlington mystique, however, is 
the track itself, and the reasons for it being such a de- 
manding and interesting test are technically quite precise. 
Because both straights are short ( 1,800 feet) and the lap 
speeds high (the qualifying record is just under 153 mph), 
there is little time to relax anywhere on the circuit. R & R 
on a racetrack is obviously relative, but at mammoth plants 
such as Daytona and Talladega, drivers' minds have been 
known to wander on the long chutes during the closing 
stages of a race, even though their cars are traveling in ex- 
cess of 200 mph. Drivers can enjoy the scenery or spot a 
girl in a tight sweater, converse with each other via hand 
signals or even, under a caution flag, light up a cigarette. 

There is no such respite at Darlington. Even the straights 
arc slightly banked, which means the cars must be kept in 
a continuous right-hand bind. It seems that a driver is al- 
ways in traffic, and, during the brief six seconds when his 
car is traveling in a relatively straight line, he must always 
be aware of the Darlington Trap. Six seconds is not quite 
enough time for one fast car to pass another, nor is it 
enough time for a third, slower car to see the pass develop 
behind him and get out of the way. Thus all three cars are 
likely to arrive at the entrance to a turn at the same time— 
and since Darlington is the original one-groove racetrack, 
somebody has got to give way or the result will be di- 
sastrous for all three. It is a rather sophisticated game of 
chicken, and it is played on practically every lap. 

The One-Two Turn is a problem because just after a 
driver begins to dive low into the turn he hits a series of 
ripples not unlike the ribs of a fallen dinosaur. Suddenly 
the driver feels a sensation very close to that w hich a down- 
hill skier occasionally feels, of being totally out of control 
and at the mercy of his instincts. There is no longer solid 
traction, and centrifugal force begins to push the car back 
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up the track toward that hard, unforgiving cement wall. 

If he successfully negotiates this peril, plus the back 
straight, the racer then must worry about the Three-Four 
Turn. Before 1969, when the Three-Four Turn was re- 
worked, that section of the track caused more grief than 
all the rest of it put together. Right from the first race, 
when Red Byron put the two right-side wheels of his 1950 
Cadillac high against the guardrail, drivers realized that 
the fastest way through the turn was in a groove that car- 
ried them to within a frightening six inches of the metal 
strips. The slightest bobble and . . . WHAM! into the rail 
the cars would go. At first, this was not considered a good 
thing because it tended to mess up all those pretty paint 
jobs. But after some unintentional experiments a few har- 
dy souls began to lightly slap the wall on purpose, ride it 
around for a bit, then fall off and line up for the run 
down the main straight. They found that hitting the bar- 
rier actually helped, if, of course, they didn't cut a tire or 
mess up their suspension along the way. Fireball Roberts 
once said, "If you could put roller skates on the side of 
your car, this turn would be perfect." 

This sort of action produced strange sights: inevitably, 
the lead cars in every Southern 500 would, after just a few 
high-speed laps, show the telltale streaks on their right 
sides where they had struck the rail. Thus the origin of 
the famous Darlington Stripe. It became a ribbon of hon- 
or as well as an indicator of a fast lap. 

"No one really wanted to hit the rail, but you had to 
drive as though it wasn't there," said Pete Hamilton. "You 
usually got it with the right rear first. You would hit and 
never get off the gas. It was so quick — just a whop. Geez, 
the first time for me it sounded like the car had fallen 
apart. 1 thought I had destructed. It would go blrrp be- 
cause the sections of the rail overlap and it was like you'd 
run a stick across a picket fence." 

Since the remodeling, the 10-degrcc steeper banking 
means that drivers no longer have to challenge the rail 
quite so openly — but now there is another problem. Driv- 
ers now drift their cars beautifully through the first part 
of the curve, then must abruptly snap the wheel to the left 
long before they exit the turn in order to get their cars point- 
ed down the main straight. It is an unusual and unnatural 
sight in stock-car racing. As one driver says, "At most 
tracks you can make an error and all you do is slide up a 
few feet, correct yourself and keep going, but there's no 
room for that here." 

Even the phlegmatic Bobby Allison once called the track 
a "witch" after an unusual accident that was caused by 
apparently nothing at all. "At other tracks I might feel 
like running a short-track race on the way home," he 
said, "but when this race is over, 1 don't feel like doing 
anything.” And Buddy Baker added, "You got to be a 
genius just to drive into the pits." 

Thus, the Southern 500 is the most demanding race, phys- 
ically and mentally, of the Grand National season. Rich- 
ard Petty, the most successful driver in stock-car history, 
is not often given to long conversations, but, moments 
before Lorenzcn's crash (a near-duplicate of a wild ride 
Petty himself had taken 16 months earlier at the same 
track), he was positively Shakespearean on the subject. 

"At most tracks the two turns are pretty much the 


same," he says, "but here in the One-Two Turn you're 
loose and in the Three-Four Turn you’re pushing. If you 
set up for one you can't get through the other. Everything 
you do to your car is a compromise. You don't come 
close to using all your engine. 

‘■I'll tell you, a lot more races are lost on this track 
than are ever won. On most tracks, you've got a margin 
for error: here you're on the edge all the time. You’re so 
close, you slide just a little and you watch the rest of the 
race from the pits. 

"You can't relax. Oh. maybe you can after a little while, 
but you can drive 50 laps perfect and the next time around 
you'll be flat sideways, and that wall will come out and 
grab you and you'd swear somebody spit on the track. 
It's a tough one to figure out. In 1950 they ran 75 mph 
here: now we’re averaging 140, and there just ain't a lot 
of room. If a cat finishes this race without running over 
nothin', he can sleep good that night. He doesn't have to 
win to feel good, and that might not be true at other 
tracks. 

"It's like a road course. It's more fun to drive alone 
than in traffic. You don't race the other drivers, you run 
against the track." 

Urged on by the buoyant, robust cheers of the crowd, 
now standing, the 44 cars pass the starter's flag in a swirl 
of dust and thunder. A clean start is a Darlington rarity. 
Once, in 1964, Darel Dicringer spun in the first turn of 
the first lap, sending about half the field every which way, 
then spun again in the third turn of the same lap, a rec- 
ord. "Gawdamn," said Dicringer, who docs not like to lie 
reminded. "Everybody thought I was drunk." 

Today, however, there is none of that, and, after the 
early scrambling, the pattern of the race becomes clear. 
Allison leads a freight-train pack of bright colors that in- 
cludes, in order, Hamilton, Charlie Glotzbach, Baker, Isaac 
and Petty. By the fourth lap, Allison, who has started on 
the pole, is lapping the back markers. By the seventh he 
has built a commanding lead over the freight train, driv- 
ing easily while the rest of the field strains. 

The first 150 miles or so of a 500-mile stock car race are 
normally employed by drivers in sorting out the equip- 
ment. An obvious mechanical flaw shows up quickly, and 
most always a car that survives the first third of a race is 
good for the rest of the day. Also, with a full field run- 
ning, there is obviously more traffic for the leaders to ne- 
gotiate, and thus the possibility of a multicar crash is 
greater. But Maurice Petty is right. The memory of Lor- 
enzen's accident has put an extra layer of caution on the 
drivers' minds. 

Allison continues to drive as though he is on the track 
alone. Behind him. Baker also is driving magnificently, 
though more desperately. At the end of 60 laps or 83 
miles, lie begins his challenge. He is fifth, with Isaac, Glotz- 
bach and Hamilton just ahead of him and Petty right be- 
hind. Baker tries to get under Hamilton on the front straight 
and lead him into the first turn. He doesn't quite make it, 
and both cars, side by side now in the reluctantly nar- 
rowed groove, rhythmically fishtail through the turn. On 
the back straight, however, Baker's superior horsepower 
allows him to edge in front. Glotzbach is next. Baker be- 


gins to work on him in the second turn of one lap, but for 
the next four Glotzbach's white Chevrolet is able to fend 
off Baker’s white Dodge. Then on the 68th lap Baker sling- 
shots past Glotzbach on the main straight with unseemly 
ease, and, two laps later when Isaac makes an unsched- 
uled pit stop because of a cut tire. Baker is second. 

It is a good place to be at this stage of the race. But the 
race is over for the hulking veteran, although nobody but 
Baker realizes it. Two weeks before, during a race at Tal- 
ladega, Baker had blown an engine. There was an oil fire, 
usually harmless enough, except that Baker wears a strap 
attached from his helmet to his left shoulder to ease the 
strain on his neck as his car slides through the turns with 
a force approaching two Gs. The strap became tangled 
with his safety harness and Baker could not free himself. 
"Every time I tried to get out I'd be jerked back in,” he 
said. "I panicked and after a minute 1 got woozy. I don’t 
know what a dope addict is like, but I imagine that’s how 
I was. I didn’t care whether I got out or not. That’s when 
the harness burned through. The doctor said 30 seconds 
in the car and it wouldn’t have made any difference.” 

Baker is not fit at Darlington. The smoke and intense 
heat have left his lungs congested and he has severe burns 
on his left shoulder, his left hand and his backside. The 
most serious is the one on his hand, and he has wrapped 
the hand with gauze and covered it with a special driving 
glove. But just about the time he takes over second place, 
the glove begins to slip and expose the raw burn. From 
that point on he cannot fully grip the steering wheel. He 
drives only with his right hand down the straights, and 
in the turns he just barely uses his left. He does not 
seek a relief driver, though several are available. “I 
never have and I never will,” he will say later, "es- 
pecially not at this place.” 

Meanwhile, the wall is working well. Glotzbach slaps 
it in three . . . Isaac catches it in two . . . Marty Rob- 
bins, the country and western singer who will be named 
rookie of the race, taps the second turn at least three 
times. None of these incidents is serious, but the wall 
upholds its reputation. 

By the 130th lap. Petty has moved up as expected, the 
drivers are settled and race more against a predetermined 
pace than they do against each other, hoping to position 
themselves well for the final run to the checkered flag, and 
also hoping to keep their cars out of harm's way. For the 
two lead drivers, however. Allison in his gold No. 12 Mer- 
cury and Petty in his blue No. 43 Plymouth, there is not 
the luxury of relaxation. For the next 42 laps they will 
stage the only important head-to-head duel of the race. 
There is, however, a significant difference between the two 
cars, and the sign is the telltale puff of smoke from Petty’s 
tires as he accelerates off the No. 2 Turn and chops hard 
across No. 4. It is an indication that he is driving on the 
edge of disaster, sliding the car just a little more than he 
would like, coming off the turns a little more strongly 
than he would if his car was working perfectly. Petty is 
straining to stay even. 

To talk about a race driver’s style is a difficult business 
at best. While there have been innovative drivers, they are 
extremely rare, and. besides, when one does succeed with 
something new, he is quickly copied by every other good 


driver on the circuit. In 1967 Mario Andretti was the only 
driver who drifted the entire width of the sweeping turns 
at Daytona; now everybody does it. Richard Petty was 
the first to prepare for Darlington's first turn by running 
against the outside wall of the main straight: now there is 
a logjam up against that wall. 

For all of this. Petty remains unique. He has exceed- 
ingly long legs and he sits hunched over the steering wheel 
with a distinct gap between him and the back of his seat. 
One senses his mechanics have not adjusted things to 
give him proper leg room. He is not, as they say, "one 
with his car” in the sense that Willie Shoemaker is 
"one with his horse.” There is the feeling that Petty 
does not have his seat belt and shoulder harness fas- 
tened and that when he goes around a turn he will sud- 
denly fly right out of the car. 

Now, in his desperation. Petty is hunched over more 
than ever, like a driver caught in a rainstorm with bum 
windshield wipers. And twice a lap there is that ominous 
puff of blue smoke. Allison’s car gives no such untoward 
sign. His car is working perfectly and he knows it. 

After a caution flag bunches the field. Petty goes to 
work on Allison as best he can. On Lap 146 the two are 
side by side on the back straight. Allison high and Petty 
low with a slow car sandwiched in between. Petty gives 
way. 

Ten laps later, however. Petty passes Allison in No. 4 
and takes the lead. On 158 they enter No. 3 side by side 
again, this time Allison low and Petty high, but Allison 
easily outdrags him when they reach the front straight. 
Petty doggedly hangs on until, on the 172nd lap. he taps 
Allison ever so gently in Turn One. The crowd roars. 
There is bad blood between the two, going back at least 
four years, and, in the four major races preceding Dar- 
lington. they have finished 1-2 or 2-1 and not without 
some discussion of driving ethics after each one. Is Petty 
egging Allison on? Will Allison keep his cool? No and 
yes, respectively. As if by signal, the fender tap ends the 
duel. Petty falls back and will not seriously challenge again. 

After the race he will say, "I could stay with him after 
a pit stop w hen I had fresh rubber. But he was just toying 
with me. He could pass me anytime he wanted to.” 

Exactly. By the halfway mark, only Glotzbach and Pet- 
ty are on the same lap with Allison, and on Lap 190 Al- 
lison takes care of half the problem by passing Glotzbach 
high in the third turn. Allison has passed both high and 
low in that difficult corner. It is a virtuoso performance, 
but one that will go largely unappreciated. 

There are no more heroics. Late in the race, Petty lets 
his pace slacken, thoroughly defeated. Allison, too, slows 
slightly and runs out the final 50 laps without incident. 

Slowly now. the 18 cars still running make their way to 
the garage area. They and the others that have retired ear- 
lier are no longer beautiful. They are battered and streaked 
with oil and dirt, and their weary drivers leave them quick- 
ly. The postmortems are without emotion and the cele- 
brations few. The grandstand and infield empty and the 
long journey home begins. Amid the debris, a deputy 
prods a sleeping man who has lost the weekend. He rises 
to his feet, eyes glazed and a stubble on his chin, and 
walks into the fading light. end 



In the beginning, sports cars in 
America were the private preserve of 
the very rich. 

But then along came MG- 
And the not-so-very rich discovered 
it. Clubs were started. Tracks were 
opened. Magazines founded. 

What made MG famous then, 
makes it legendary now. We build 
pure, road-loving sports cars for the 
price of ordinary cars. 

That's the very definition of an MG. 

Take today's MGB. We still build 
it with a marvelous device called the 
human hand. And we take our time 
doing it. 

Instead of grinding along 
relentlessly, the cars on our 
production line are pushed along only 
after each step in their assembly 
is completed. 

But the real test for an MGB is 
the driving. 

Ideally, the road should twist and 


climb and undulate. Because then 
you can fully appreciate the quickness 
of our rack-and-pinion steering and 
the agility of our race-seasoned 
suspension. 

Teamed with our 1 798 c. c. 
overhead valve engine, front disc 
brakes and 4-speed close-ratio 
gearbox, the total effect is a singular 
feeling that you are part of the car, 
and it is part of you. 

As for the latest chapter in 
American sports car history, look up 
the results of SCCA's National 
Championship in E Production. 

Guess who's still the champ? 

For the name of your nearest MG 
dealer and information about overseas 
delivery, call (800) 631-1972. In New 
Jersey, call (800) 962-2803. 

Calls are toll free. 

BRITISH LEYIAND MOTORS INC.. LEOMA. N, J. 07605 

The sports car America loved first. 




FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Aug. 22-28 


AUTO RACING BOBBY ALLISON, driving :i Chev- 
rolet, »on the $39,245 Nashville 420. finishing oglu 
lengths .ihc.nl of Richard Pett>'s Plymouth. 
GEORGE FOLLMLR of Arcadia. Calif, drove 
his Porsche to v ictory in the 200-milc Can-Am Chal- 
lenge Cup race at Elkhart Lake. H is. He won by 
I Vi laps over Francois Cevert of France to become 
the leader in the SCCA scries with 68 points. 


ballooning — DONAt D CAMERON of Scotlund 
and MARK YARRY of New York City com- 
pleted l he first hot-air crossing of the Swiss and Ital- 
ian Alps. 

baseball TAIWAN won its third l ittle League 
World Series title in four sears in Williamsport, 
Pa. by shutting out Hammond. Ind. 6-0. Including 
victories by teams from Japan in 1967-68. the Far 
F.ust has taken five of the last sis championships. 


CHESS BOBBY I ISC III R of the U.S. maintai 
his three- point lead over Boris Spassky of 
U.S.S.R. by playing the fourth, fifth and sixth c 
secutive draws of the world championship mate 
in Reykjavik. Iceland. Fischer led ll-x after 
games and needed only I 'A points in the remain 


GOLF -JACK NICKLALS Mopped Frank Heard 2 
and I to win S40.000 and ihc U.S. Profcssiona 
Match Play championship in Pinchurst. N.C. Lou 
Ciraham survived a three-hole sudden-death play- 
oll to win the SI00.000 Liggett & Myers Open m 
medal play on the same course (/>««•■ 16). 


horse racing -SECRETARIAT (S2.60), Ron 
Turcoltc up. cloved out the season at Saratoga by 
winning the S86.550 Hopeful Stakes, defeating 
I light to Glory by five lengths (page 44 1. 

CLOUDY DAWN ($3.80). the favorite, ridden by 
Bill Ha riack. scored a 1 14 -length victory over View- 
poise in the SI09.350 Arlington Park Handicap. 


WEST COAST SCOUT tS5.40), will 
aboard, led from wire to wire to u 
biography hy 4>A lengths in capturing 
Hobson Handicap at Liberty Bell I 


Unbeaten LA PREVOYANTE ($2,801. ridden by 
John Lc Blanc, won the $58,400 Spinaway by three 
lengths over Princess Doubleday. at Saratoga. 


pro football Trailing the New York Jcls 20-7 
at halftime, the DALLAS Cowboys looked like 
probable losers for the first time in I 5 games. 1 hen 
Running Back Mike Montgomery, acquired in the 
Duane Thomas trade, scored three touchdowns in 
the fourth quarter to make possible Ihc Cowboys’ 


fifth preseason victory hy a 34-27 score. OAK- 
LAND. the league's only other unbeaten team, 
ripped Bulfalo 31-13 as rookie Mike Siani caught 
two touchdown passes. BALTIMORE, which had 
scored only three points in its first two games, 
knocked off previously undefeated Kansas City and 
Pittsburgh. 23—1 7 and 16-13. to even its prcscason 
record. Washington also dropped its first game, to 
DETROIT 23-10, surrendering 20 points in the 
second period. MIAMI'S Charley Leigh had a 
52-yard punt return and a 99-yard kickoff return 
called back, hut Jim Kiick ran for two scores that 
counted as the Dolphins trounced Atlanta 24 -10. 
HOUSTON scored twice within 35 seconds and 
Dan Pastorini threw three touchdown passes to 
hold off St. Louis 33 -24. Cleveland lost its fourth 
straight, to MINNESOTA 20 17. but was heart- 
ened hy the performance of second-year Quarter- 
back Mike Phipps, who took Ihc Browns on two 
long scoring drives in the fourth quartet. SAN 
DIEGO overcame New Orleans 16-14 on rookie 
Bill McClard’s nine-yard field goal. The NEW 
YORK GIANTS stunned New' England 31-10. 
DENVER topped San Francisco 27 24. GREEN 
BAY defeated Chicago 10-7 and KANSAS CITY 
won over Los Angeles 19-13. 


sailing MERLE HALLETT of Casco Bay, Maine, 
skippering his 2 2 Vi -too l sloop Lillie Scaramomhe. 
won the National Ensign Class sailing champion- 
ships off Greenwich. Conn. Hullcli scored 20Vi 
points as defending titlist C. Raymond Westcott 
of Greenwich finished second with 27Vi. 


shooting The ARMY Blue Team defeated the 
Marine Corps Blue Team 2,900-2.898 to win the 
National Trophy team title at Camp Perry, Ohio. 


tennis MARGARI I COURT roared through the 
SI 8,000 Virginia Slims Classic in Newport. R.I.. 
healing Chris Evert 6 3. 6 0 in ihc semifinals and 
Billie Jean King 6-4. 6 I in the finals for her first 
major victory since returning to the tour. 


mileposts- AWARDED: An NHL franchise to 
CINCINNATI when the league expands, probably 
before 1976. by the league’s board of governors. 
HIRED: As manager of the Houston Astros. LEO 
DUROCHER. 66. five weeks after he was tired as 
manager of the Chicago Cubs, Durochcr replaced 
Harry Walker. 53. whose live-year record with the 
Asiros was 355-353. Walker had guided the club 
to a 68-54 record this year, its best ever at that 
point in the season. 

NAMED: BRYAN A. (Bitsv ) GRANT JR.. 
GARDNAR MULLOY and ELIZABETH RYAN, 
to Ihc National Lawn Tennis Hall of Fame. Gram 
was national clay-court champion in 1930. 1934 


and 1935 and Mullov won the national doubles 
titles four times (1942. 1945. 1946 and 19481 play- 
ing with Billy Talbert. Miss Ryan won the Wim- 
bledon doubles title 12 times, six while paired with 
Suzanne Lenglen of France. 

NAMED: MICHAEL JOHN KILLANIN. 58. as 
president of the International Oly mpic Committee 
for an eight-year term to succeed 84-year-old Avery 
Brundagc. who will retire at the conclusion of the 
current Olympic Games. A wealthy Irish loid who 
has been a journalist, author and movie producer. 
Killanin is considered less unyielding over issues 
such as the amateur code, the Winter Olympics 
and the enormous expenditures for the Olympic 
Games than the iron-willed, controversial Brundagc. 


OUSTED: The white-dominated RHODESIAN 
team, from the Olympic Games, by a 36 31 vote 
of the International Olympic Committee. The ejec- 
tion came in reaction to threats by numerous coun- 


tries and individual athletes to boycott the Games 
if Rhodesia was permitted to compete (page 18). 


SOLD Guard DON FREEMAN, 28. by the ABA’s 
Dallas Chaparrals to the Indiana Pacers lor the 
$250,000 they reportedly received front the sale of 
llob Nctolieky to Dallas last week. Freeman, who 
had been having contractual difficulties with Dal- 
las. is the league’s fourth leading career scorer (8.303 
points). 

TRADED: Defenseman TERRY HARPER. 32. a 
10-year veteran of the Montreal Canadicns. to the 
Los Angeles Kings for a future draft choice and 
’’other considerations." 


TRADED: Guard LENNY WILKENS. 34. and 
Forward BARRY CLEMENS. 29. of (lie NBA s 
Seattle SuperSonics, to the Cleveland Cavaliers for 
Guard BUTCH BEARD, 25. Wilkcns. who was 
Seattle’s player-coach for the past three seasons 
and is the league's 1 7th alllime scorer with 14.611 
points and fourth in career assists with 5.825. an- 
nounced he may refuse to report to his new team. 
DIED: CHUCK DRULIS. 53. St. Louis football 
Cardinal defensive coach who is credilcd with de- 
vising the safety blitz: of a heart attack during a 
team flight to Houston. 

DILD: SIR FRANCIS CHICHESTER. 70. who 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1967 follow- 
ing a solo voyage around the world in his ketch 
(iipsy Molh 1 1 ; of pneumonia: in Plymoulh, Eng- 
land, where he began and ended the journey. 

DIED: LaSALLF HANOVER. 3. one of the fa- 
vorites in this week's SI 30.000 Hamblclon.an har- 
ness race; of an apparent heart attack during a 
workout: in Indianapolis. 


CREDITS 



Jft; 12, 13 -Roy DeCorova, Neil let- 
ay OeCarava, Stuarl Allen Associates; 
(JPI; 17 -Walter loots Jr.. 18 
-Heinz Llue'me.e- 28 WBZ Photo 
38 na Stewart; 44 

> 48-Corl Iwoioki; 63 Phil f,*.. 


FACES IN THE CROWD . 



DICKIE HOGAN, 22, a 

North Carolina State 
University graduate 
who scored the first of 
his six holes in one at 
age 12. made his fourth 
ace in 10 months when 
he sank his tec shot on 
the 363-yard 16th hole 
at the Piedmont Cres- 
cent Country Club in 
Burlington, N.C. 



TERRI OLSON, 9, of 

South Bend, Ind. won 
the tricks and slalom 
events to take the over- 
all junior girls (12 and 
under) title at the Mich- 
igan Slate Water Ski 
tournament in Lansing. 
A week later she placed 
third overall at the Mid- 
west Regionals in Del- 
aware, Ohio. 



THANE BAKER. 4(), 0 f 
Dallas, running for the 
first time since he won 
an Olympic gold modal 
in the 400-mctcr relay 
in 1956, set U.S. age- 
group records by win- 
ning the 100-yard dash 
in 9.8 seconds and the 
220 in 22.8 at the Wich- 
ita Track Club Invita- 
tional. 



KYLE DOUDICAN, 15, 

president of the soph- 
omore class at Pauls 
Valley (Okla.) High 
School, broke a nation- 
al age-group record 
that had stood for 14 
years and also set a state 
meet record in the high 
jump by leaping 6'8«/2*. 
His previous best Fos- 
bury Flop was 6' 7*. 



TALBOT AIELLO, 12, of 

the Swansea (Mass.) 
Little League, hit .508 
the past two years, won 
21 of 22 pitching deci- 
sions and struck out 
more than 200 batters 
as his team ran up a 
47-8 record. In four 
years of Little League 
play, he had 107 hits, in- 
cluding 25 home runs. 



JONATHAN WHITE- 
HEAD. 8, of Reno won 
six individual events 
and anchored two win- 
ning relays at the Ne- 
vada swimming cham- 
pionships in Las Vegas. 
He set state age-group 
records in the 50- and 
100-mclcr freestyle, the 
50-metcr butterfly and 
the 100-mcicr IM. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


SPARK OF GREATNESS 

Sirs: 

Ron Fimritc did a beautiful job writing 
about the rejuvenated Yankees (Red Man 
to the Rescue, Aug. 21 ) and the newly found 
relic of Yankee Stadium. Ralph Houk is 
proving his superior baseball intellect to the 
many doubters of the late '60s. A team that 
I personally hated for being so dominant a 
decade ago is now loved by many. This ar- 
ticle helped me to see the light, too. All the 
way, Yanks'. 

Scott Graham 

Dayton 

Sirs: 

I was very happy to see a Yankee ball- 
player on your cover, and even happier to 
see that it was the best relief pitcher in base- 
ball. Sparky Lyle surely deserves it more 
than anyone right now after his remarkable 
performances. He also deserves all the stand- 
ing ovations he never fails to receive at Yan- 
kee Stadium. 

The New York Yankees are coming back 
strong. And there’s nothing wrong with those 
pinstripes, not when players like these Yan- 
kees arc wearing them. 

Sue Odjakjian 

North Plainfield, N.J. 

Sirs: 

You say in People (Aug. 21 ) that after it 
has been rehabilitated, Yankee Stadium may 
be renamed The House That Lindsay Re- 
paired. May I suggest it be dubbed The 
House That Lyle Saved? Congratulations 
on a great story'. 

John Techman 

Auburn, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Being a Yankee fan all my life and hav- 
ing lived in Syracuse, home of the Yanks' 
top farm team, until July, I had the op- 
portunity to watch Cclcrino Sanchez with 
the Chiefs until he was called up. He was 
simply amazing, at bat and in the field. I 
just wonder why it took so long for a ma- 
jor league team to get him. 

Dave Hatch 

Concord, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Where docs Ron Fimritc get off saying 
Bobby Murccr does not call to mind Mur- 
derers Row? Not only was he second in 
the league batting race last year, but he is 
in the top live standings in almost all of- 
fensive categories this season. And we don't 
cheer everything at Yankee Stadium, just a 
great club. 

Guy Arcidiacono 

Douglaston, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Thanks for the worthy and long-awaited 
article. Mr. Fimritc's only fault seems to 
be in dwelling on the meaningless point of 
comparing Yankee teams of past and pres- 
ent. The true evaluation lies in a compar- 
ison between the Yankee team of '72 and 
the rest of the opposition in the American 
League, against which the Yanks are cur- 
rently third in batting and have the top start- 
ing and relief pitchers. 

The Spark is there, but the real fire won't 
be lighted until October. 

Robert Fournier 

Toledo 

HOMAGE 

Sirs: 

I wish to thank SI and Curry Kirkpatrick 
for the article regarding the King of Soft- 
ball, Mr. Eddie Feigner ( A King Without a 
Crown, Aug. 21). The warmth and friend- 
ship of Feigner have been shared by many, 
and I feel fortunate to have shared it prob- 
ably as long as any. I was the bat boy for K il- 
burg's Grocery softball team in 1946 (the 
team Eddie was pitching for when The King 
and His Court began). Upon finishing high 
school in 1953, 1 talked to Eddie about join- 
ing his barnstorming group. My request was 
turned down, not for lack of talent, he as- 
sured me, but because he knew he could 
help me realize a goal that he would not be 
able to attain himself. 

Eddie's ambition early in life was to be a 
medical missionary, and when we discussed 
the alternatives of my studying medicine or 
joining The King and His Court, he in- 
sisted that I devote my energy to school. 
He reinforced that advice by getting a job 
for me pitching in an industrial league to 
obtain money for tuition and by giving me 
verbal encouragement while I was in school. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick's definition of a giant, 
"that very special, one of a kind, towering 
eminence sort of a fellow standing head and 
heart above the rest of his chosen field,” 
rightly describes this warm, wonderful man 
and, for me, has a very special significance. 

Vaughn Nixon, M.D. 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

1 had an opportunity to umpire one of 
Eddie Feigner's games when he played here 
in Craig. What he does out there on the 
mound is something to behold, and you 
just can't believe it without having seen it. 
This also holds true for his Court. I have 
seen and worked games for some pretty fine 
pitchers, such as Harvey Stcrkcl and others 
of his caliber, but 1 believe that The King is 
in a niche by himself. If anyone has a chance 
to sec The King and His Court and doesn't 


do it, he is missing the sight of a lifetime. 

Thanks very much for doing such a fine 
story on The King. I hope that he will now 
get a little of the recognition that he so rich- 
ly deserves. 

H. R. Morrison 

Craig, Colo. 

Sirs; 

A couple of years ago, in Racine, Wis., I 
actually saw Eddie Feigner throw a figure- 
eight windmill with quarter-speed outraisc. 
At least I think I did. 

Randall Smith 

Tucson 

Sirs: 

1 recently had the pleasure of seeing The 
King and His Court in Hartford. My friend 
and I jumped the fence and saw the game 
for free. But I was so amazed at the star- 
tlingrcpcrtoircof pitches The King displayed, 

I paid my two dollars on the way out. 

Jim Morier 

Glastonbury, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Lest any of your readers get the* impres- 
sion that Feigner is a character on an ego 
trip, rest assured he isn't. Back in the early 
’60s, while attending a sports and travel 
show in Columbus, Ohio, 1 had the plea- 
sure of meeting Eddie. I found him to be a 
gentleman and fascinating to talk to, a per- 
son all too rare these days, even with his 
stand-up brush cut. He has indeed earned 
the title of Mr. Softball. 

A. D. Hamel 

Ccdarville, Mich. 

MATTER OF FORM 

Sirs: 

How could you ruin an otherwise inter- 
esting article on Cathy Rigby ( Sugar and 
Spice — and Iron, Aug. 21 ) by including such 
a degrading photograph? Being an enthu- 
siastic fan of gymnastics, I was sickened to 
read: "Gymnastics may be the one sport - 
diving might be the other which should 
be performed in the nude." What arc you 
trying to make of gymnastics? A girlie show 
instead of the wholesome, beneficial spoil 
it is? Also, I should hope that the Amer- 
ican Ideal is not the type who would pose 
in the nude. 

Carma Pedersen 

Salt Lake City 
Sirs: 

Jerry Cooke's exquisite photograph of 
America's very lovely and super-performing 
gymnast, Cathy Rigby, illustrates again the 
esthetic beauty and grace of the human form 
at its best. No doubt you will receive Ict- 
cont timed 
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YES! I want to quarterback (check one): 


Send me SI PRO FOOT- 

BALL GAME(S) @ $9.95 each 
(plus 50c postage and handling). 

__ | Send me SI COLLEGE 

□ The COLLEGES FOOTBALL GAME(S) ■. $9.95each 

(plus 50C postage and handling). 

Send me SI PRO FOOT- 

BALL GAME(S) plus College Team 
Charts, special Rules and Play 
Book— at your Special Oiler price 
of $16.95 each postpaid. (I save 
$3.95). 


□ The PROS 


□ BOTH! 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 
Box 1065 

DARIEN, CONN. 06820 


My check or money order for 


is enclosed. 


ADDRESS 

CITY 


STATE ZIP 

(Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery) 


(Fill in, cut out, and mail this coupon today and you will receive your SI Football Games within 3 weeks) 


Now you can coach and quarterback all 26 pro teams and 
32 of the greatest college squads ever— with the new SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED PRO and COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAMES -the 
'most realistic and exciting football games ever devised!" 

YOU CALL ALL THE SHOTS! 

There are no tricks to playing our games. Just sound foot 
ball strategy. You call all the shots. Your ability to get the most 
out of each team — with a solid Game Plan, tough defense, 
heads-up play-calling, and "the breaks," will determine 
whether you win or lose. Here's what they're all about: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL 

Each year we "scout" all 26 pro teams. We take the play- 
by-plays of every game played during the past season and 
computer analyze them to determine each team's strengths 
and weaknesses. We then convert all this information into 26 
color coded Play/ Action Team Charts. These easy to-use 
charts put you right down on the playing field— let you coach 
and quarterback your favorite pro team— and make the play of 
SI PRO FOOTALL fast, accurate and exciting. 

THE GAME INCLUDES . . . 

... a molded plastic Playing Field— with sliding ball and 
first-down markers, plus offensive and defensive play selec- 
tion wheels: a Scoreboard that indicates the score, time outs 
and time remaining, quarter and down: 26 Play/Action Team 
Charts; 5 special Game Dice; and a Play Book edited by 
Weeb Ewbank, Coach of the New York Jets. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED COLLEGE FOOTBALL 

This great new game lets you share in the excitement, 
tradition and intense rivalry of college football— as you coach 
and quarterback 32 of the greatest college teams of recent 
years! You can pit Notre Dame '66 vs Michigan State '66 in 


a replay of their controversial 10-10 tie. The Army vs. the 
Navy. Darthmouth vs. Yale. Texas vs. Arkansas. Oklahoma 
vs. Nebraska. You name it! 


BASED ON PLAY-BY-PLAY 
OF EACH TEAM S BEST SEASON SINCE I960) 


The new SI COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAME is based on a com- 
plete analysis of every play run by every team in its greatest 
season. It uses the same realistic Play Action system we 
created for SI PRO FOOTBALL. And it's every bit as exciting! 


The teams: 

AIR FORCE '70 
ALABAMA '66 
ARKANSAS '69 
ARMY '66 
DARTMOUTH 70 
FLORIDA ’69 
GEORGIA '68 
GEORGIA TECH '66 
LSU '69 
MICHIGAN 69 
MICHIGAN STATE '66 


MINNESOTA '60 
MISSISSIPPI 61 
MISSOURI '61 
NAVY '63 
NEBRASKA '70 
NORTHWESTERN "70 
NOTRE DAME ‘66 
OHIO STATE 68 
OKLAHOMA '67 
PENN STATE 69 


PRINCETON '64 
PURDUE '66 
STANFORD '70 
SYRACUSE '66 
TENNESSEE 70 
TEXAS '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
WASHINGTON '60 
WISCONSIN 62 
YALE '68 


Each game includes a playing field, scoreboard, 32 Play Action 
Charts and special Collegiate Rules and Play Book. 


TWO GAMES-IN-ONE SPECIAL OFFER! SAVE $3.95! 

Here's a way to play both games this season — without buying 
both! Simply order the SI PRO FOOTBALL GAME-plus a set ol 
College Team Charts and special College Rules and Play Book - 
for only $16.95 postpaid. (You save $3.95.) Since the basic com- 
ponents (playing field, scoreboard, dice, etc.) arc the same for 
both games, you can play both by simply switching Team Charts. 


GET IN ON THE ACTION! 

So get in on the action. See if you have what it takes to 
coach and quarterback in the pro and college ranks Use the 
coupon above to order your new SI PRO and COLLEGE FOOT 
BALL GAMES today! 




19TH HOLE continued 




It happens every 
time you open 
a bottle of 
J S B Rare Scotch. 


J‘B 

RARE 

SCOTCH 

The Pleasure Principle. 


tcrs from readers who will be appalled at 
your publishing such a photograph in a 
sports magazine. (We wonder what kind of 
forms they think fill all those football, soc- 
cer, track and Roller Derby uniforms.) It 
must be comforting for you to know you’re 
in the same league with indeed, following 
the example set by— the sculptor of the Ve- 
nus de Milo and Michelangelo with his mag- 
nificent David. 

Bob Horr 
Bill Copeland 
Bob Ferris 
Chuck Palmer 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Diving and gymnastics in the nude? Ship 
that dreamer out! Have the editors of SI 
lost their heads? I think it was very poor 
taste to show Miss Rigby in the nude. That’s 
not beauty, it’s immodesty, and it's imprac- 
tical as well. I couldn't help wonder about 
splinters. 

If Miss Rigby is such an outstanding gym- 
nast, why didn't you show pictures of her 
taken in competition? Show the closest com- 
petitors executing the same difficult maneu- 
ver for comparison. SI is supposed to give 
us insight into the sports world, not take 
us to a secluded studio for the exposure of 
some young lady's backside. 

Bad show, editors, bad show. 

Lynne D. Talbot 

Barrington, III. 

Sirs: 

1 quite agree with the idea that gymnas- 
tics should be performed in the nude: Jerry 
Cooke’s photograph attests to that. Gym- 
nastics is finally receiving the attention it 
so richly deserves. A salute to Anita Vcr- 
schoth. 

Steve Levin 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sirs: 

The photograph of Cathy Rigby is a mag- 
nificent tribute to a marvelous athlete. Mr. 
Cooke’s excellent photograph and the in- 
teresting article by Anita Vcrschoth prove 
again that SI is the No. t sports magazine 
in the U.S.A. 

Arthur Smith 

Great Falls, Va. 

COACH BOWERMAN 

Sirs: 

I had always wondered if anything would 
ever move me to write a letter to the ed- 
itor, but the quality of the prose in Kenny 
Moore's article on (Jill Bowerman ( Fishing 
in the Rivers of Men's Minds. Aug. 14) did 
the trick. I wish to applaud not only Moore's 
writing, but the fact that Bowerman is guid- 
ing our track and field hopes in Munich. 
Compared to the many faceless, cliche-mon- 

conitnued 


86 Proof Blended Scolch Whisky ® 1972 Paddington Corp.. N.Y. 
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These are 
the first cigars 
g uaranteed 
to taste as fresh 
as on the day 
they were made. 


At last, it's here. 



You're likely to find Garcia y 
Vo ",a's new humidor pack most 
ywhere. 


The first cigar guaranteed fresh 
no matter what. 


GARCIAyVEGA 


Garcia y Vega. A cigar so great, 
it deserves to taste as fresh as it 
did on the day it was made. 


blue seal. The pouch inside is 
like a portable humidor. We call 


it Flav-R-Gard®. It doesn't loots, 
very different. But it is probably 
one of the best things to happen to 
cigars since the Indians invented 
them. 


So we invented a way to guar- 
antee it. The pack with the new 





At prices for every purse. 


But we still keep getting 
fresh ideas. 


In the most popular cigar 


shapes. 


Taste a great cigar. 

Taste a Garcia y Vega. 
Garcia y Vega has been 
around since 1882. 


Connoisseur's Choice Since 1882 


CH3 



What will 


it take 
to win 
ANOTHER 
Olympic 
Gold Medal? 

It will take time and money to develop and 
maintain a team of horses and riders with the 
necessary talent and experience to keep our place 
in world equestrian events. 

The time is limited — the Games begin Au- 
gust 26, 1972. 

Let us have your unlimited support! Help the 
USET by becoming a member. All contributions 
are tax deductible. 

JOIN now and help your 
U. S. Equestrian Team. 


United States Equestrian Team, Inc. 
Gladstone, New jersey 07934 

Please enroll me as a member. 

Patron — $1,000 or more □ Associate — $25 to $50 □ 
Sustaining — $100 to $1,000 □ Regular — $10 to $25 □ 
Contributing — $50 to $100 □ Junior — $5 or more □ 
(under 18) 


Age for juniors 






State 

Zip Code 


Contributions are tax deductible. 



CH4 


Jeep Wagoneer 
hauls everything. 
Even the kitchen sink. 



Jeep guts are so strong, they pull big trailers easily. 
On or off the road. 

When you head for the hills, you don't have 
to leave anything behind. Not if you're behind 

r^TTy -sthe wheel of a Jeep Wagoneer. 

/gMMWfc You can’t get a larger standard 
engine in its class. And you have 
^HHEpeven mightier V-8's as options. 

That's Jeep guts. 

The Wagoneer has multi-leaf springs all 
around to give you greater stability. And 
world-famous Jeep 4-wheel drive to give you 
mountain-climbing, trailer-pulling traction. 

That’s Jeep guts. 

Inside, the Wagoneer has nearly 100 cubic 
feet of space for anything you couldn't fit in 


the trailer. Plenty of glass all 
around so you can see— and 
enjoy— where you're driving. 

Chair-high seats to keep you • 

comfortable. Even after a tekn ■■■# 
day’s drive. f 54 i 

And the Wagoneer has options like air-con- 
ditioning, power steering, power.brakes, and 
automatic transmission. That's Jeep plush. 

No wonder the Jeep Wagoneer outsells all 
other 4-wheel drive family wagons combined. 
Test drive one today. 

Toughest 4-letter word on wheels. 


Drive your Jeep vehicle with care and keep America the Beautiful. 
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THE AUTHORITY ON 
PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


pro football weekly 

...the year-round 
football paper everyone 
is talking about! 

Exclusive Season-Opener Coverage 

pro football weekly 



Complete Rosters of All 26 Teams 


PFW. the only weekly newspaper 
devoted exclusively to pro football, 
features complete coverage of all 26 
NFL teams by America's top football 
writers. 

• Exclusive Statistics 


• Experts Analyze All Games 


• Exclusive Action Photos 

Join America's most knowledgeable 
football fans . . . those who each week 
eagerly devour the pages of PFW! 

SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

32 issues only $12.00 

PRO FOOTBALL WEEKLY 

5608 N Western Ave . Chicago. Hi 6064S 
OK. start my 32 issue Subscription to PRO FOOT- 
BALL tor only $12 00. or 64 issues (2 yearsl tor only 
$23.00. Full money-back guarantee it not fully 
satisfied 

NAME 


AOORESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 

□ $12 00 payment enclosed □ Check 

□ $23 00 payment enclosed □ Money Order 

□ Check it this is a renewal S | 


gering habitues of the coaching world, Bow- 
erman's virtuosity should be a source of 
pride for all Americans. 

Gary Jordan 

Bel Air. Md. 

Sirs: 

Only Kenny Moore could have written 
such a very descriptive account of his (and 
my) coach. Bill Bowerman. I spent four 
years under Bill's teaching anvl coaching 
(1956-60) and, upon reflecting on my life's 
experiences. I find his philosophy and ideas 
to be the most meaningful and lasting of 
those I have encountered. 

When I was a freshman Bill told me I 
would make the Olympic track team in the 
decathlon by following his workouts, and 
my faith in this great man and his coaching 
made this possible in I960. But I always re- 
member he insisted that I was at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon to get my degree first, 
and that competing on his track team was 
secondary. 

The mention of Bill’s feeling that women 
arc subversive to a trackman's success re- 
minds me of another unforgettable expres- 
sion of his philosophy. I had made the Olym- 
pic team but with a subpar performance, 
which he attributed to my love life (she is 
now' my wife of 1 1 years). His only com- 
ment was. "Man o' War never saw a mare 
until he was through racing." but it was 
enough to get his point across! 

David A. Edstrom 

Denver 

SLUGGER 

Sirs: 

I'd like to thank Roy Blount Jr. for his 
article on Harmon Killebrew (A Twin Mor- 
tar Gets the Range, Aug. 14). It's good to 
sec a national magazine recogni/e that even 
though Killebrew is older, he is still one of 
today's premier sluggers. I'd like to add 
that Frank Quilici had been the Twins' man- 
ager for about two weeks before Harmon 
went into his most recent groove. 

Wayne Cook 

Stratford. Conn. 

SMASH MIT 

Sirs: 

I just finished reading your Aug, 14 issue 
and was disturbed to sec no letters com- 
mending Hugh D. Whall's article on the 
Hennessey Grand Prix ( Sea Chase with a 
Smash Ending. July 31). I congratulate Mr. 
Whull for a sensational article and I hope 
his ribs have healed. 

John Moran 

Rahway, N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Timf & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Timf & Litf Building, 
Rockefeller Center. 

New York, New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Time, Life, 
Fortune and, in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the Internationaledilions 
of Time. Chairman of the Board, 
Andrew Heiskell; Vice Chairman of 
the Board and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Roy E. Larsen; 
President. James R. Shepley; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, 
James A. Linen: Fxecutive Vice Pres- 
idents, Bernhard M. Auer, Rhctt 
Austell. Arthur W. Keylor; Secretary 
and Vice President — Administration, 
Charles B. Bear: Vice President — 
Corporate & Public Affairs, Donald 
M. Wilson; Vice Presidents, R. M. 
Buckley, Richard M.CIurman. Ralph 
P, Davidson, Otto Fucrbringcr, 
Charles L. Gleason, Jr., John L. Hal- 
lenbeck, PetcrS. Hopkins. Lawrence 
Lay bourne, Henry Luce 111, Joan D. 
Manley, J. Clarke Mattimorc, John A. 
Meyers. J. Richard Munro, Herbert D. 
Schut/, Ira R. Slagter, Kelso F. Sut- 
ton, Arlhur II. Thornhill. Jr., Garry 
Valk, Putney Westerfield, Barry Zor- 
thian; Vice President — Finance and 
Treasurer, Richard B. McKeough; 
Asst. Treasurers, Kevin Dolan, J. 
Winston Fowlkes; Comptroller, 
David H.Dolben; Asst. Secretary and 
Asst. Comptroller, William E. Bishop; 
Asst. Secretary, P. Peter Shcppe. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and (ill in your new 
address below. Mail lo 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:631-1971) 

Subscription prices m tho United Stales. Canada, 
P..O-.C Rico and the Car.obean islands is$i2 00 

58 50 a year, all otne'rs S16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □renewal 
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Salem uses only natural menthol, not the 
kind made in a laboratory. Like our rich, 
full-flavored tobaccos, our menthol is nat- 
urally grown. 

Then we blend natural menthol 
with our superb golden tobaccos. 

It is a unique blend found in no ' 
other cigarette. A blend that gives 
Salem a taste that’s never harsh or | p 
hot ... a taste 


cool and fresh 
as Springtime. 


Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


r Gh j 


1 Natural Menthol 


' M 

I is why. 





" You're my kind of intellectual, Harry. You don’t have to 
curl up with a good book in order to relax.” 


PASSPORT 

Mature Scotch Whisky 


